We Dedicate Our Home 

A Chance to Live as Christians 

Not What We Teach, but Who 
The Church Serves the Youngest 
Facing Questions About Curriculum 


The Best Summer for Boys and Girls! 


Planning and promotional helps for 


acation 


Ghurel 


chool 


Announcement Posters and Invitation Post Cards 
2 colors; 17x22. Space for where and when; ages of children. Matching post cards. 


Series No. 10: Come Bring a Friend to Va- 
cation Church School New 


6 outline drawings showing children par- 

ticipating in various activities. Printed in 

dark green and lemon yellow ink. 
Poster, N25 a. eee ee each .10 


Series No. 6: Come to Our Vacation Church 
School 
Children looking at bulletin board with 
announcement. Blue and gold ink. 
POSbET i itnotesdrti nm nae each .10 
Post \Gard) asec ($1.25 a 100) .02 


Series No. 5: Vacation Church School 


Children operating their own homemade 
moving picture box. Printed in green and 
black ink. : ‘ 
POStCY poe; eee ee each .07 
PostiuG arden ee ($1.00 a 100) .02 


Series No. 3: Come with Us 
Children in silhouette going to church 
school. Printed in red and green ink. 


POSter, citer ee re eee 
Post Card 


The two following series are available in POST- 

ERS ONLY. No cards available. 

Poster No. 9: Come! Bring a Friend 10 
Interracial group of children talking to teacher. 
Black and orange-red ink. 


Poster No. 8: Come Along to Vacation Church 
School 10 


Junior age boy surrounded by composite of va- 
cation school activities. Black and coral ink. 


The following CARDS do not have match- 
ing posters, but make excellent cards for 
second or third mailings. ($1.00 a 100 .02) 


Card No. 4: Children dressed in Palestin- 
ian costumes dramatizing a Bible story. 


Card No. 2: 4 panels with stick figures in 
conversation—‘‘Bring your friends!” 


Card No. 1: Stick figures showing vaca- 
tion church school activities. 


A Vacation Church School Can Reach Children and Youth .. . 
Has A NEW INSERT with resources related to 1955 theme. 
Explains cycle plan for 1954-59. 


($3.50 a 100) .05 each 


The How of Vacation Church School .20 each 


Basic manual on organization, program, leadership, resources. 


Some Additional Popular Helps 


Developing Vacation Church School Leadership . chs Ve ey coe ae 
Valuable resources and suggestions for planning and 
constructing training enterprises for V.C.S. teachers. 


Follow Through into the 2nd Half Century ies 
7 ways to have more vacation schools, more trained 
leaders, and to reach more children. 


($1.75 a 100) 203° each 


Vacation Schools Begin Now! ($3.00 a 100) .05 each 
Gives specific helps month by morith in planning 


ahead for vacation church school. 


Vacation Church School Briefs ; 
Set of 11 folders, each dealing with one important 
phase of vacation church school planning. Available 
separately: $1.50 a 100, 2c, each. 


(10 or more-17c ea.) .20 


Kindly pay with order. Please add for postage and handling: 15¢ for each $1.00 or por- 
tion thereof up fo $5.00, plus 5c per dollar over $5.00. 
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EDITORIALS 


Virgil E. Foster 


|T IS ESTIMATED that during 1954 and 1955 about 
$1,000,000,000 is being spent on new church buildings. 
It would probably be safe to say that nearly half of that 
will be spent on.religious education and parish program 
buildings. The immensity of this building program serves 
to underline the importance of careful planning. Some 
of the religious education plants being built are obsolete 
before completed because the churches are using obso- 
lete plans. This is serious. Some of these churches will 
be limited in their educational programs for years to 
come because of poor planning. The money could have 
provided the kind of space needed if the plans had been 
carefully checked and double-checked. 

The Bureau of Church Architecture of the National 
Council of Churches and the corresponding departments 
of denominations are doing their best to provide ade- 
quate guidance to churches. The Bureau called together 
religious education leaders of the National Council of 


T HE GENERAL BOARD of the National Council of 
Churches at its meeting March 2 and 3, 1955, in Chi- 
cago, voted to “reaffirm its opposition to permanent uni- 
versal military training.” This position was first taken 
by the General Board in its meeting on January 30, 
1952. In its recent meeting the Board reserved judgment 
as to specific measures currently under consideration and 
urged the constituent churches “to study current legisla- 
tive proposals having to do with military training, with 
consideration both of their international and domestic 
significance.” The Board went on to reaffirm its basic 
opposition to UMT. 

The United Christian Youth Movement, an autono- 
mous unit related to the National Council of Churches, 
has also acted against UMT. 

Beyond these and many other expressions of opposi- 


W ITHIN about a month from the time this issue ap- 
pears the special July-August issue on Equipment for 
Religious Education will be going to press. It will then 
be too late to include in it more of the excellent equip- 
ment ideas that have been developed by churches. Many 
churches have contributed useful suggestions. Some of 
the best pictures are only now coming in. After it is too 
late, persons will say, “I meant to write you... . ” 
Some of the pages are already set in type. Others 
will be on their way to the printer as this is read. The 
last of it will go about May 1. We need pictures of 
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Building with Billions 


Churches and of the denominations last October to meet 
with leading architects. They reviewed their experiences, 
the standards they were using, and the new demands of 
religious education; and brought up-to-date the state- 
ment of standards and principles for religious education 
buildings. 

A church worth building is worth building right. No 
matter how many architects a church has in its mem- 
bership or community and no matter how many build- 
ings those architects have planned, a church should con- 
sult carefully with its denominational church building 
department and should secure the materials published 
by the Bureau of Church Building, Room 1902, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. It should have this 
help before planning, while planning, and after planning 
but before beginning construction. A church should build 
carefully to the glory of God, not hastily a monument 
of blunders. 


National Council Acts on UMT 


tion to permanent UMT in any form as being against 
the best interests of a democratic order, the UMT bill 
now being considered should be carefully scrutinized. 
From a military standpoint it seems to be the weakest 
of all the proposals ever presented. Unless it is intended 
to militarize the thinking of our youth, it is hard to 
conceive that it would serve any purpose other than 
that of an opening wedge to a complete system of uni- 
versal military training. It would do little to provide a 
strong reserve—its avowed purpose—with only 100,000 
young men a year taking only six months of training. 

Hearings on the Compusory Reserve—UMT bill 
(H.R. 2967) started in February. If the bill is still under 
consideration when this issue of the Journal appears, we 
should let our representatives and senators hear from 
us while there is still time. 


Last Call for Equipment Pictures 


equipment especially adapted to use in small churches 
or large ones with limited space. 

The editors will greatly appreciate hearing at once 
from churches which have unusual or especially useful 
items of equipment. The issue will cover a wide range 
of items: cabinets, worship centers, tackboards, easels, 
audio-visual equipment, recreation equipment, nursery 
and kindergarten play equipment, screens, blackboards, ~ 
picture files, libraries, a puppet stage, coat racks, and 
many other items. A good idea shared may be just the 
idea many other churches need. 
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Meditations on Our Protestant Faith 


8. “le Ee cnbs— Ways el : 


Vot Ends 


by Stanley I. Stuber 


“Not every one who says to 
me, ‘Lord, Lord, shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven, but he 
who does the will of my Fath- 
er who is in heaven.’—Mat- 


thew 7:21. RSV 


HE WAYS to God are many. He 

can be found in many different 
ways. Some find him through his 
manifestations in nature. Others find 
him as revealed through his Son, 
Jesus Christ. Some find him directly 
by means of prayer. Others meet him 
in Christian service. Still others dis- 
cover him through the sacraments of 
the Church. But when he is found, he 
is spirit, and he therefore must be 
worshipped not mechanically or in a 
ritualistic manner, but in spirit, in 
truth, and in life. 


Dangers of sacramentalism 

While we will not question the 
means used by a person who has real- 
ly found God, which after all is a 
very personal matter, we do have the 
right to challenge what has become 
known as “sacramentalism.” This is 
the substitution of the means of wor- 
ship for worship itself. 

Protestantism has two sacraments, 
sometimes called memorials or ordi- 
nances; namely, the Lord’s Supper 
(Communion or Eucharist) and Bap- 
tism. While Protestants differ as to 
the proper interpretation of these 
two sacraments, particularly in regard 
to ‘the Lord’s Supper, they do not 
substitute them for or confuse them 
with the actual presence and worship 
of Christ. They are channels through 
which Christ may be found; some 
would say where he may be found 
not at the end but along the way. 
_ Roman Catholics have seven sacra- 
ments. These are outward signs “in- 
stituted by Christ to give grace.” 
They are: Baptism, Confirmation, 
Holy Eucharist, Penance, Extreme 


Dr. Stuber is an author and editor, and is 
General Secretary of the Japan International 
Christian University Foundation. 
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Unction, Holy Orders, and Matri-_ 


mony. According to the teaching of 
the Roman Catholic Church all seven 
of these “sacraments” were instituted 
by Christ. 

The great difference between the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
belief in sacraments is that, in the 
case of the latter, the sacraments in 
themselves impart saving grace, and 
that the Church has absolute control 
of these instruments of spiritual pow- 
er. 

Baptism, therefore, imparts a re- 
generative grace which helps the 
Roman Catholic to live a new super- 
natural life. 

Confirmation is a_ strengthening 
grace which helps the believer to pro- 
fess his faith openly. 

The Holy Eucharist gives spiritual 
strength, since, through Transubstan- 
tiation, the bread and wine become 
the real flesh and the real blood of 
Christ. 

Penance is the sacrament of the 
Roman Catholic Church by which 
“sins committed after baptism are 
forgiven through the absolution of 
the priest.” 

Extreme Unction, administered by 
the priest when a person is mn danger 
of death, “gives health and strength 
to the soul and sometimes to the 
body.” 

Holy Orders “is the sacrament 
through which men receive the power 
and grace to perform the sacred 
duties of bishops, priests, and other 
ministers of the Church.” (Quota- 
tions taken from A Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine.) Through this 
sacrament the priest, according to the 
Roman Catholic Church, is given 
supernatural powers. 

Matrimony becomes a sacrament 
when a baptized man and a baptized 
woman unite themselves for life in a 
lawful marriage and receive the grace 
to discharge all of their marital duties. 
This bond of the sacrament of Matri- 
mony lasts until the death of the hus- 
band or wife. 


In addition to these seven “sacra- 
ments,” the Roman Catholic Church 
has what it calls “sacramentals,” 
blessed objects of devotion, such as 
holy water, candles, ashes, palms, 
crucifixes, medals, rosaries, scapulars, 
and images. These, while bringing 
spiritual and temporal favors, do not 
have, like the seven sacraments, the 
power of grace within themselves. 


True worship 

Brother Lawrence, the lay monk, 
declared that he worshipped Christ 
just as much when he was working in 
the kitchen as when he was kneeling 
at the altar. What we must learn is 
that, while we may get spiritual re- 
freshment and power at the altar, 
we must not make a distinction be- 
tween this and the rest of Christian 
living. All of the Christian life should 
be lived on the same high level. This 
applies just as much to the layman 
as it does to the minister; just as 
much to the church school teacher 
as to the pupils. We must get away 
from the idea that the preacher is 
going to be religious for us, and be- 
gin to apply the principles of Chris- 
tian discipleship to ourselves all along 
the way. 


The Sermon on the Mount 
Protestantism is increasingly plac- 
ing emphasis upon the importance of 
the laity. This is as it should be, and 
it is according to the teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount. There is 
truly a ministry of the Christian laity. 
Church school teachers, devoted 
fathers and mothers, leaders in va- 
rious church organizations and Chris- 


tian causes, are all doing Christ’s 


work. Once again the matter of 
Christian vocation is taking on a New 
Testament significance. Discipleship 
is taking on a new meaning. Pastor 
and people are now kneeling at a 
common altar and rising together to 
worship Christ in the home, school, 
office, community, everywhere. 


PRAYER 

Our heavenly Father, while we love 
our churches and our objects of di- 
vine worship, help us to worship thee 
truly in spirit, in truth, and in life. 
May we grow in grace and helpful- 
ness and faith. May we become par- 
takers of a dedicated Christian life 
and discover for ourselves the deep 
satisfactions of living day by day in 
the presence of God. 


John is learning that 
he can trust the world 
because he can count 
on the people who 
care for him. 


Photograph by Minrod 


The Church Serves the Youngest 


by Mary E. Venable 


Editorial note: This article is based 
upon the study of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Children's Work of 
the Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches. 


HIS article is about John Hill, 

born just half a year ago. 

It is addressed to every church 
leader who wants to see people grow, 
as they were made, in the image of 
God. 

It has to do with the opportunity 
which the first three years of John’s 
life present to his church. 

Babies are so little and helpless 
that it took many years for adults to 
realize how much significance there 
is in what happens to them. Re- 
search now indicates that babies can 
actually sicken and die for lack of 
loving care, and that others grow 
up without the capacity to love, 
therefore without the capacity for a 
full life, because of not having been 
loved enough. The way a baby is 


Miss Venable is Associate Director, De- 
partment of Children's Work, National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 
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handled, the ways in which his needs 
are met, and the attitudes and feel- 
ings he senses in his adults teach him 
constantly, and build lasting atti- 
tudes about himself, other people, and 
his world. 

John Hill is learning that he can 
trust the world because he can count 
on the people who care for him. For 
six months he has been learning that 
life is worth living. Every day he is 
acquiring the sense of security which 
will undergird all of life’s growth. 

By the age of two or three, John 
will have the basis for the growing 
attitude: “I am a worthwhile person. 
I have purpose in life. Others have 
worth too. I want everyone to have 
a good life.” He will have a founda- 
tion for faith in a loving Creator be- 
cause he knows human love and per- 
sonal worth. That is, he will have 
these things if he continues to find 
the right conditions for growth. 

John’s church, aware of its oppor- 
tunity during his early years, recog- 
nizes these facts: 

1. A person’s total development de- 
pends to a large extent upon the way 
in which certain basic needs of the 


first few years are met. 

2. These needs are met largely 
through the experiences and relation- 
ships of the family. 

3. The church may best serve the 
youngest children as it helps parents 
to do their job. 

4. The church needs to help par- 
ents as parents and as individuals 
with their own personal needs. 

The church’s ministry to children 
under three and their parents is based 
upon these four principles. It in- 
cludes the following: 


The pastor's ministry 

The pastor knows that the com- 
ing of a new baby gives him a spe- 
cial opportunity to share in the fam- 
ily’s deepest concerns. He recognizes 
the early years of a child’s life as a 
time when parents are especially 
ready for spiritual guidance. He 
helps parents find experiences of 
Christian fellowship with other mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

He works closely with the nursery 
visitor and nursery superintendent, 
and helps with the planning of all 
phases of the church’s ministry to 
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young families. : 

_ As his interest is shown through 
calling and other contacts, Mr. and 
_ Mrs. Hill are conscious of a deepen- 
ing relationship with their pastor. 
They talk over with him the changes 
made in their home because of the 
baby. He helps them feel that they 
can come to him for counsel with 
any problem. 


The nursery visitor 

The week that John was born, a 
nursery visitor sent his parents a note 
and a gift booklet. Her interest was 
so warm and genuine that Mr. and 
Mrs. Hill felt her to be a friend as 
well as a representative of their 
church. The way they felt about her 
was evident one day when everything 
seemed to go wrong with the baby. 
Mrs. Hill needed someone “just to 
talk to” and it was the nursery visitor 
_whom she telephoned. 

Sometimes a nursery visitor is the 
one to discover that a family is lone- 
ly or that a dad or mother has some 
special contribution to make to the 
church’s program. She interprets to 
parents what the church has to of- 
fer. She helps discover the needs of 
families which the church should be 
meeting. Occasionally she finds a 
need for child guidance which calls 
for more specialized help than any- 
one in the church can give. Then, in 
consultation with the pastor, she re- 
fers the family to the person or 
group in the community that can 
help. For example, one couple was 
worried about what they considered 
a speech difficulty of their two-year- 
old. They were referred to a speech 
clinic where they learned that they 
were expecting too much of the child. 

The nursery visitor provides parents 
with printed materials prepared by 
her denomination for their guidance. 
Being on the staff of the nursery de- 
partment, she works closely with the 
nursery superintendent and _ other 
nursery workers. 


Sunday group for two-year-olds 
Since the Hills’ church is able to 
meet very high standards of leader- 
ship and space, it has a Sunday morn- 
ing group for two-year-olds. There 
are two leaders and not more than 
eight or ten children in a_ well- 
equipped room. The leaders are 
trained for work with parents as well 
as children. Thev are friendly, ma- 
ture individuals. 
Conferences between the 
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leaders 


and parents are held before and after 
the child is enrolled. The leaders 
know that some children at two are 
not ready to be separated from their 
parents and placed in a group even 
for an hour each week, and that se- 
rious emotional harm may come to a 
child if separation is forced. If a 
child is not ready, the leaders help 
the parents to understand that indi- 
vidual differences are normal, and 
to feel comfortable about delaying 
their child’s enrollment. 

John’s parents are looking forward 
to enrolling him in Sunday church 
school when he is ready. Arrange- 
ments will be made for him to know 
his teacher and to visit his room be- 
fore he begins to attend regularly. 
His parents will be prepared to stay 
until they and the teacher can be 
sure that he is ready to be left, and 
then to be available in case he needs 
them. They and the teachers will 
work together to see that John’s first 
associations with the church are 
happy ones. 


Reading materials that help 

The church librarian keeps in 
touch with the pastor, the nursery 
superintendent, the visitor and par- 
ents so as to make available the most 
helpful reading materials. Carefully 


selected pamphlets and books for the 
personal enrichment of parents and 
to help them with the guidance of 
their children are added to the li- 
brary each year. The librarian ar- 
ranges displays of materials. The 
visitor, in her newsletter, visits, and 
telephone calls to parents, mentions 
materials of special value, as does 
the pastor. 


Parents’ group 

There is a group for expectant 
parents and parents of babies and 
nursery children. Sometimes a spe- 
cialist on child development and 
parent-child relations leads a series 
of discussions in these areas. Some- 
times the group discusses other im- 
portant problems in their own per- 
sonal growth. They carry much of 
the responsibility for leadership, with 
the help of the pastor and other re- 
source persons. 

Grandparents and other - mature 
persons provide baby-sitting service 
during these meetings. The nursery 
visitor helps plan for this. 

These gatherings help parents to 
experience the church fellowship. 
They help them to recognize the sig- 
nificance for the child of the tone of 
living and the personal relationships 

(Continued on page 33) 


Clark and Clark 


In some churches there is a study group for expectant parents and parents of 
nursery children. 


We Dedicate Our Home 


The story of a house that grew—and of a family 
that grew with it—and at its completion dedicated 
it to ongoing family growth. 


by Lillian Stockmeyer 


E DEDICATED OUR HOME 

last week—after having lived 

in it for sixteen years. Dad refers to 

this, our family place to abode, as 

“the house that grew.” Perhaps a 

more accurate title is “the family that 
grew.” Anyway, here is the story. 

During these past sixteen years 
that the house has been growing, the 
family has grown too, in numbers 
and size. When the land was pur- 
chased, the plans drawn, the founda- 
tions laid, the well drilled, the frame- 
work raised, there were just the two 
of us: Norman, not yet become Dad, 
and I, Lillian, his wife, with only the 
promise of the third. Ted was three 
months old when we joyously carried 
him into the not quite finished home. 
Now we have become six. As Ted 
today, from his _ sixteen-year-old 
greater height, looks down upon 
Dad; as kid brother Paul’s head fits 
neatly just under Dad’s chin; as 
Lona, the second born, runs off with 
Mother’s clothes; and as Carol, the 
baby, grows quickly into the dresses 
Lona has so recently outstripped, we 
see evidence of the second growth of 
our family. My, how many more 
and how much bigger we have be- 
come! 

But the kind of family growth 
most pertinent to this story is of an- 
other kind. When the house was new 
it did not occur to us to dedicate it. 
At that time we held an open house 
and invited our friends to share in 
our joy with it. But God, in those 
days, did not occupy an important 
enough place in our lives to be in- 
cluded in the sharing. It took the 
gift of a family to bring this about. 

The house kept becoming inade- 
quate, and expansions took place. 
Now this year, as the final expan- 
sion was completed, the fact that it 
should seem right and fitting and 
natural to all of us that we have a 
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family service of dedication of our 
home is evidence of the other kind 
of growth. When the suggestion was 
voiced by one of us it was accepted 
enthusiastically by all. Worship had 
become part of our family living and 
God the center of our home. 

Because the preparation of the 
service seemed almost as important a 
worship experience as the service it- 
self, I will tell about it. One of the 
first thoughts was that we wanted 
our minister there. Therefore, al- 
though we had to wait several 
months to do so, we chose an evening 
when he and his wife could be with 
us for dinner. 

Because we wanted the service to 
be uniquely our own, we did not 
consult the books of worship on our 
shelves in search of any prepared 
form of service. Rather, on an eve- 
ning a few nights before the dedica- 
tion was to be held—one of those not 
too frequent occasions when we are 
all together at dinner—we drew our 
blueprint. We wanted it to be simple 
yet dignified—definitely not “sticky.” 
We wanted it to be meaningful and 
inspirational to all. We decided to re- 
view the story of our home, as it 
came to be, now is, and our dreams 
for its future. We chose an old fa- 
vorite hymn. Because we found an- 
other hymn with unfamiliar tune but 
with words meaningful for this oc- 
casion, we decided to use it as a read- 
ing. We sent a note to our minister 
asking him to give a closing prayer. 

In the days following, each of us 
spent time preparing himself for the 
part he had agreed to assume. For 
Carol, aged nine, this involved prac- 
tice in reading the hymn. Before me 
now is her copy, with words under- 
lined for stress and places marked 
for pauses. And I can hear her as 
she read it over and over, carefully 
improving her emphasis and tone un- 
til she could perform her part in a 
manner equally acceptable with that 


of the older members of the family. 
For the rest of us it meant thinking 
through and preparing the ideas we 
were to express in each of our con- 
tributions. And for Paul was the 
additional task of practice for ac- 
companiment of our singing on our 
organ. Worsnip in which we all 
share has become an accepted part 
of our family life by now, but I think 
we felt the importance of special 
preparation for this occasion. 

On the big evening, after dinner, 
we cleared the table, lit the candles, 
and as we remained seated about the 
table, with Paul at the organ, we 
sang together the hymn, “Happy the 
Home When God is There.” 

Dad, as head of the family, began. 
He briefly reviewed the story of our 
house: of prospective parents plan- 
ning for a suitable homesite, of the 
building of the house and the bring- 
ing of the new baby to it, of the joy 
in the little girl who followed after 
and the two cribs that filled the tiny 
room that was then a nursery. Then 
came the anticipation of a third child 
and the finishing off of the bunk 
bedroom on the second floor—a job 
closely supervised by an eager, now 
four-year-old Ted, who was to sleep 
in it when the new brother took over 
his place in the crib. Then came the 
war years, the renting of the home, 
and the family’s moving along with 
our Navy Dad. At last arrived our 
coming home at war’s end with four- 
month-old Carol. 

By now Paul could share the bunk 
beds upstairs but Lona, ever the good 
family sport, was nearing six and 
still of necessity occupying a crib. 
That called for the finishing of the 
frilly girls’ room and the upper bath. 
Now there were beds for all, but the 
family, especially as the children 
grew, became cramped beyond the 
point of gracious living. Now our 
final addition, with our spacious din- 
ing room, recreation room below and 
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"guest room above, provides space for 
us to spread out ourselves and share 
more easily with others. We are 
grateful, said Dad, for our lovely 
home, for all it has meant to our fam- 
ily, for all it will mean—and we as- 
semble to dedicate it to God and to 
the kind of living in which we as a 
family believe. 

_ Then the four of us next in age 
proceeded to tell of aspects of that 
living to which we now dedicate our 
home. I, mother, spoke of that near- 
est my heart, Christian family living. 
We are grateful indeed for the beauty 
of our finally finished home. But 
home consists not in brick or walls or 
furniture or decorations, but, as we 
‘have learned while living here to- 
gether, in love that is shared between 
us. We want our home to be a place 
that is an abode for our hearts even 
when we are absent from it. We want 
‘It to be a place where, after having 
left it for business and school and ac- 
tivities of various sorts, we may re- 
turn at day’s end to spiritual re- 
_freshment, to love ones who share 
our joys and problems, hopes and 
disappointments. May we make this 
home a beautiful one by the beauty 
of the love and the consideration and 
good sportsmanship which we show 
to each other in it. 


Ted, our “party boy,” told of our 
desire, especially with the completion 
of the final addition, to make this a 
place which we can share with friends 
and where we will find good times in 
wholesome recreation. He recalled 
our joint family effort in turning the 
once gloomy basement into a pleas- 
ing indoor recreation area and the 
even greater effort of building an 
outdoor recreation area. 


Lona, whose interest always has 
been people, and especially people 
who in one way or another are dif- 
ferent from us, spoke of the project 
on which we have been able to em- 
bark because of our newly added 
guest room—that of entertaining in 
our home foreign visitors to this coun- 
try. She told of the pleasure this has 
given us, of the future opportunities 
it presents, and of the hope that in 
this small venture in international 
understanding we may be moving 
one little step in the direction of 
peace on this earth. 


Paul, who had just participated in 


the day camp program, held on our 
grounds, of the community’s newly 
formed Y.M.C.A., told of that. The 
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family felt it a privilege to be able 
to share with that group in this way. 
We feel that our ownership of our 
home is merely that of stewardship 
and it is our privilege and obligation 
as Christians to share it. We hope 
with our increased space we will find 
continuing ways to share. 

Then Carol read her poem, which 
really took the form of a prayer: 
O thou, whose gracious presence blessed 
The home at Bethany, 

This shelter from the world’s unrest, 


This home made ready for its guest, 
We dedicate to thee. 


We build an altar here, and pray 
That thou wilt show Thy face. 
Dear Lord, if Thou wilt come to stay, 
This home we consecrate today 
Will be a holy place. 
Louis F. Benson’ 

At Dr. Cole’s suggestion we all 

rose and joined hands around the 


table as he phrased for us a final 


*Words copyright by Mrs. Robert E. Jef- 
ferys. Used by permission. 


prayer. I am sure we all felt very 
close to God as he spoke each of our 
names and asked a blessing on each 
of us. I should like to put down here 
the very words he said but they are 
gone. Remaining, though, is the 
burning in our hearts that they set 
aglow: the deep gratitude for our 
home, for each other, for the love 
that has been with us _ growing 
through these years as our home and 
we have grown, and which binds us 
now so Closely together, the desire 
that we may be worthy stewards and 
may use this home as a blessing for 
ourselves and for others. 


And so—at long last—we have 
dedicated our home. It is not really 
ours but His and he has given us the 
right to habitate it. We are glad that 
in its growth and ours we have grown 
toward him and he is now within its 
walls and its family circle. The house 
is through growing—but we, I hope, 
are not. 


National Family Week 


Family Week, May 1-8, will provide 
an occasion for highlighting in the lo- 
cal church and in the community the 
whole family life program. — 

Two leaflets have been prepared by 
the National Council of Churches for 
use by families. "Open Your Home to 
God" (3c) tells how families may ob- 
serve the Week in various ways that 
will lead to continuing experiences of 
worship and Christian fellowship. 
"Pages of Power" (7c) brings sugges- 
tions to. make Bible reading and fam- 
ily devotions both interesting and 
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profitable. The week's services, on the 
theme "Homes Open to God" were 
prepared by Dr. Richard E. Lentz. 

A ‘third leaflet, "Your Key to Church 
(4c) gives ideas for activi- 
ties both in local churches and by 
churches in cooperation. Program sug- 
gestions are given for various types of 
meetings and projects. Cooperation 
with Catholics and Jews in community 
observances is recommended. 

Order leaflets from the National 
Council of Churches, 79 E. Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Facing 
Questions 


About the Curriculum 


by Merle Easton 


What is "curriculum" to Gretta, the handicapped primary 
child? To Joe Davis, who teaches junior highs? To Jack O'Brien, 
counselor for the youth fellowship? To Bob Collins, president of a 


men's Bible class? 


Why do we have a curriculum? Would it not be better simply 


to teach the Bible? 


With several lesson series before me, what factors should help 
determine the choice of materials for my church school? 


What are the differences between the Uniform Series, the Cycle 
Graded Series, and the Closely Graded Series? 


Why does my denomination provide courses on the world of na- 
ture, on peoples of other countries, and on the social issues of the 
day, and still maintain that its curriculum is biblical? 


How do denominations prepare curriculum materials? Why does 


it take so long? 


Do the users of the materials have anything to say about their 


preparation? 


What curriculum resources are available besides printed ma- 


terials? 


How may church and home be related in a total curriculum? 


Tuzse are a few of the many ques- 
tions for which A Guide for Curricu- 
lum in Christian Education will pro- 
vide answers. The Guide has been 
prepared to interpret the meaning, 
purpose, and place of curriculum in 
Christian learning for persons at work 
in Christian education. The Guide 
should help toward an understanding 
of the principles underlying good cur- 
riculum, the effective use of curricu- 
lum in the church school and the pro- 
cesses by which curriculum materials 
are produced. 


Miss Easton is Editor-in-Chief for the Di- 
vision of Christian Education, Congregational 
Christian Churches, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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You will find this guide useful 

1. In meetings of the Board or 
Committee of Christian Education— 
If the Board: decides to analyze the 
curriculum situation in your local 
church; to evaluate materials being 
used or others being considered, this 
Guide will be most enlightening. It 
will help them discover why some of 
the teachers may be having difficulty 
with the present curriculum, such as 
using in the wrong way good denom- 
inational materials. A study of the 
Guide will help your Board of Chris- 
tian Education to select the best 
teaching materials for use in your 
situation and encourage the effective 


use of these materials. 

2. In meetings of superintendents, 
teachers, and parents. When suitable 
leadership is available, the Guide may 
be used in your meetings of depart- 


———— ee 
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ment superintendents, teachers and ~ 


parents, so that these groups may 
better understand how the creative 
use of curriculum materials helps in 
achieving the purposes of Christian 
education. » The first chapter of this 
Guide and Part II will be especially 
helpful to groups of teachers as they 
see the resources of church, commu- 
nity, teacher and pupils brought to- 
gether in satisfying learning situations, 
and as they explore problems of mak- 
ing the best use of curriculum ma- 
terials. 


The charts in this book may be 
used to point the way to a study of 
denominational charts, and they may 
aid in a general study of curriculum 
materials by illustrating the import- 
ance of the relationship of each course 
to all others in the total curriculum. 


Teachers in each department should 
be encouraged to become more in- 
formed concerning the total curricu- 
lum plans of the denomination, and 
they may become more fully aware 
of the way in which the curriculum 
of each department is related to that 
of all other departments. Interested 
parents, meeting either with teachers 
or in groups by themselves, would 
benefit from this type of study. 

3. For individual study. If you are 
a pastor, director, officer, or teacher, 
the Guide will aid you in evaluating 
your church school curriculum re- 
sources and the uses being made of 
these resources. A pastor may seek 
to discover whether the curriculum 
being provided and his own preach- 
ing are consistent in the presentation 
of the Christian gospel. 

4. In seminary and college classes 
in Christian education and in leader- 
ship education classes, the Guide will 
help students to become oriented in 
problems of curriculum construction 
and uses of materials; to become in- 
formed regarding denominational cur- 
riculum materials and how these are 
produced; and to understand inter- 
denominational cooperation in cur- 
riculum construction. 

5. For reference purposes. This 
Guide should be easily available in 
national denominational staffs, in 
writers’ conferences and denomina- 
tional curriculum committee meetings, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Wat EE a Dae 


by Joh H. Munson 


FEW WEEKS before Christ- 
mas 1952 we suddenly woke up 
to the fact that our church was in 
imminent danger of death. “Our 
church” means the West Groton Con- 


. gregational Church, a fine old cross- 


roads church. It had 119 members 
in *52, working in combination and 
sharing pastors with the century-and- 
a-half old Baptist Church of East 
Lansing, four miles away, member- 
ship then 58. This cooperation start- 
ed some twenty-five years ago. We 
had since met in the two church 
buildings on alternate Sundays. But 
of late years the early enthusiasm had 
faded into taking the church for 
granted. 

Every weekday morning two large 
school busses took more than a hun- 
dred youngsters to the nearby Cen- 
tral Schools of Groton and Lansing, 
but these same children were not to 
be seen in any Sunday school, un- 
less they boarded the station wagon 
a wide-awake Pentecostal Church in 
the village sent out. The only church 
school materials ordered by our 
churches were a dozen uniform 
quarterlies for an elderly adult class, 
and some Bible leaflets and coloring 
materials with which a couple of 
ambitious teen-agers entertained the 
small fry during the sermon. 

Christmas was drawing near, and 
our adult class was discussing our 
meager church plans for that day. 
“Boxes of candy for the children, of 
course,” the teacher said. “And 
oranges,” some one added. But the 
treasurer frowned and shook her 
head. “I don’t believe we have money 
for both,” she said. 

I think that was the turning point. 
For some inexplicable reason those 
unavailable oranges shocked us worse 
than the full day school busses and 
Pentecostal station wagon had. From 


Mrs. J. Paul Munson, who lives in Groton, 
New York, is Children's Division Superinten- 
dent of the church school described. 
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then on we were aroused and started 
planning. 

This took three months; and we 
feel that much of the success of our 
campaign should be attributed to our 
careful preparation. Both Central 
Schools furnished us with the names 
of all children who were on their 
census rolls from our part of the dis- 
trict. These lists were given to the 
Parents’ Commitee to check, and 
they found 96 children’s names from 
families known to be Protestants. 

These names were divided into 
four possible Sunday school classes, 
from nursery to juniors. Hoping (but 
I am sure hardly believing) that we 
might perhaps interest half of these 
children, our planner decided to or- 
der spring quarter supplies for a 
dozen pupils for each class, and ad- 
vanced the price of what seemed to 
all of us an enormous order. Earlier 
she had procured sample materials 
from which the commitee selected 
the denominational materials best 
fitting our needs. 

This was not easy sailing; there 
was a lot of headshaking and doubt- 
ing at every turn. But every Sunday 
our pastor got in his oar. One day 
he reminded us of a building in a 
nearby community which forty years 
ago was a church and is now an ill- 
famed saloon. “Unless we bring up 
our children to love and care for this 
church, how do we. know but forty 
years from now people will pass this 
building and shake their heads and 
say: that used to be a Baptist 
church!” 

That struck. home as much as the 


oranges had, and that Sunday, when 


our planner approached four mothers 
(who between them have sixteen chil- 
dren) and asked them if each of 
them would teach a class for the 
spring quarter, all four promised to 
do so. That same week seven more 
mothers promised to serve for a 
three-months’ period, which assured 
us of a staff for the summer and 


most of the fall quarter. This idea 
of linking four families in responsibil- 
ity for the success of each class has 
proved another reason for the broad 
support of our program. 


In the meantime our minister had 
secured the cooperation of the village 
pastor in our Larger Parish, to or- 
ganize a teacher training class in 
Groton village. For weeks this met 
for a two-hour session every Wednes- 
day night. Primary methods, junior 
methods and Bible were offered by 
competent teachers. 

The rooms were our next prob- 
lem: two sets of them, one for each 
of our two churches. In the West 
Groton church there was one large 
room in fair condition that could 
accommodate two classes. Two other 
rooms had been used for community 
storage space and were emptied, 
cleaned and renovated by volunteer 
labor. The East Lansing church 
could use the Community Hall across 
the road. 

The last week in March we sent 
out 96 personal invitations, promising 
interesting half-hour classes after 
church to all who would come. It 
was the last of our publicity, which 
had been carried on in our local week- 
ly newspaper in the column written 
by the cooperating village pastor. 
The first Sunday in April 1953 we 
went to church, hoping and praying 
that we might see results of our ef- 
forts. 

It was Easter Sunday, and the 
well filled church raised our hopes. 
But not one of us was prepared for 
what happened. Seventy-nine  stu- 
dents were registered that first day 
of our revitalized Sunday school, and 
our average attendance during that 
memorable month of April was 82. 
For weeks we feared that the miracle 
might prove to have been a dream, 
but for nearly two years now, the 
dream has continued and our at- 
tendance has moved between 70 and 
80 most of the time. 

As to equipment, our Sunday 
school offerings, about $70 each 
quarter, have taken care of necessi- 
ties. For the “desirables” we used a 
well advertised “birthday party” for 
the school at which many useful 
items were donated. 

There is much more we could tell 
about our experience: our changing 
from alternate weeks to alternate 
months in our churches; the service 
projects each class carried out for 
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Christmas; the seventeen new mem- 
bers who joined the church this year; 
the four new classes that have been 
organized, making a total of nine; 
lots and lots of heart warming by- 
products. Our pastor rejoices in the 
greatly increased church attendance, 
doubling the congregation of 1952, 


and still on the increase every month 
as compared with the year before. 
In 1954 we redecorated the East 
Lansing auditorium, and by January 
1955 we had restored the West Gro- 
ton building to its original New Eng- 
land simplicity and beauty. Over 
2000 hours of volunteer labor and 


—_— 


nearly $600 in gifts were donated for — 


this redecoration. 

Our school success has inspired 
both crossroad communities with new 
courage and hope, and has restored 
our faith in the future of our 
churches. 


Not What We Teach, But Who 


"We either facilitate the Great Encounter between 
the pupil and his Lord and Saviour, or we stand in 


by G. Baez-Camargo 


S IT POSSIBLE to be evangelistic 
without being dogmatic? This is a 
question every teacher and leader in 
Christian education has to face. To 
what extent does the evangelistic 
function of Christian education im- 
pinge upon the freedom of the pupil? 
There is a verse in the Scriptures 
that seems addressed especially to us 
as Christian teachers and seems to 
answer that question. It is II Timo- 
thy 2:15: “Do your best to present 
yourself to God, a workman who has 
no need to be ashamed, rightly han- 
dling the word of truth.” Our task 
is precisely that of “handling” or dis- 
tributing, “the word of truth.” 
The task is mainly one of com- 
munication. It is above the human 
level, for we are not merely edu- 
cating. Yet it is below the divine 
level, for we do not ourselves give 
salvation: salvation comes by the di- 
vine initiative and operation. We 
simply mediate the saving message, 
from the divine to the human. We 
do not create the message. It is given 
to us in God’s Word. Our problem 
is how to pave the way for God’s own 
message to reach the pupil, and how 
to show the pupil that God’s Word 
of truth is relevant to his situation 
and needs. In seeking to do this, our 
problem becomes one of selection and 
grading of the teaching materials. 
But it is much more than that. For 


Dr. Baez-Camargo is Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature in Latin Amer- 
ica and a theological professor in Mexico 


City, Mexico. 
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the way." 


God’s Word, ultimately, is not bound 
within the covers of a book. The 
written record of his revelation is only 
a pointer to a greater reality. Behind 
the written Word stands the living 
Word—a living Person, Jesus Christ 


our Lord. Through the written Word, — 


the living Word seeks to reach the 
pupil’s heart with a summons of love 
and salvation, and to elicit from him 
a love response—the commitment of 
his entire being and life to the re- 
demptive love of God in Jesus Christ. 

This fact should bring to us a tre- 
mendous sense of responsibility. For 
we are not merely handling a fund 
of informational material, a body of 
truths about religion and God. It is 
not a pipe we are handling, through 
which religious statements or stories 
are pumped every Sunday morning 
down the pupil’s throat. We are han- 
dling a live wire by which the power 
of God’s infinite love in Jesus Christ 
is carried into the pupil’s life. We 
are having to do with a person-to- 
person relationship. We either fa- 
cilitate the Great Encounter between 
the pupil and his Lord and Saviour 
or we stand in the way. 

Thus we need not only a thorough 
acquaintance with the written record 
and its meaning, not only a certain 
competence in educational techniques 
—all of this being indeed important 
—but a personal experience of fel- 
lowship with the living Word. We 
would then apply to problems of 
method not only what the sciences of 
secular education teach us, but main- 
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ly our personal experience of how we 
ourselves have been led to meet our 
Lord and Saviour, and our knowledge 
of how others have been actually led 
to him. 

It is in this context that we find 
an answer to some puzzling questions. 
For instance, what is the proper na- 
ture and place of doctrinal instruc- 
tion in Christian education? This 
leads to the whole controversy be- 
tween dogmatism and the stress on 
the pupil’s freedom. At a recent 
meeting, I heard an experienced Sun- 
day school teacher react against in- 
doctrination and ask, “Is it not true 
that we ourselves, the teachers, like 
our pupils, have not yet found the 
truth? Are we not merely fellow- 
seekers, companions in a venture of 
quest and discovery? Or can we 
claim that we already possess the 
truth?” 

To this question I would answer 
that if we are at all in a position to 
be teachers, we must have found 
something. But what? Not, certain- 
ly, any final truth in abstract. 

But a Person, the final truth in its 
personal concreteness, even Jesus 
Christ, who said, “I am the Truth.” 

The disciples could never tell that 
they had already grasped the full 
meaning of all truth, but very early 
they were able to say, “We have 
found Jesus.” And when the Greeks 
came to them saying, “Sirs, we would 
see Jesus,” they were able to lead them 
to their Lord, in spite of their own 
dim, limited, even confused ideas 


about him and about religious truths. 
They had something of fundamental 


 value—their own acquaintance with 
him. And this personal acquaintance 
_ they were indeed able to communi- 


cate to others. 


Our task is not merely to convey 
“truths.” It is certainly never to im- 
pose dogmatic statements, never ruth- 
lessly to indoctrinate pupils with a 
body of set and dry articles of faith. 
It is essentially, and ultimately, to 
lead them to the Living Truth which 
is Jesus Christ himself. We must be 
able to say boldly, and at the same 
time humbly—for it is made possible 
only by God’s grace—“Yes, we have 


_ found Christ.” 


And yet, we do not know all the 
truth about the Truth nor can we 
ever say that we have already fath- 
omed the depths and embraced the 


immensity of the Truth of Christ. 


Even the greatest of all Christian 
theologians, Paul, had to say in awe, 


_ humility and wonder, “O the depth 


of the riches and wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God! How unsearchable are 
his judgments, and how inscrutable 
his ways!” . (Romans 11:33). It is 
in this sense only that we, teachers as 
well as our pupils, are still oe 
and finding. 


It is easy to see that, in this con- 
text of personal experience of ac- 
quaintance with Christ, there is no 
room for vagueness and uncertainty. 
Nor is there room for dogmatism. We 
must be able to say: This I know. 
But what we know is not an abstruse 
theological definition, but a living 
Person. It is not a something, but a 
Somebody. It is Christ, his love for 
me and what he has been able to do 
for. me personally. Our testimony 
then becomes not dogmatic cocksure- 
ness but a humble recognition of a 
gift of grace that has been made-real 
to us. 

A testimony, not an imposition of 
a dogmatic assumption—that is what 
Christian teaching must ultimately be. 
When, as a teacher, I tell my pupils 
about Christ, I am no more trampling 
upon their freedom and personality 
than when I tell them of one of my 
human friends. It is by no means 
proselytizing, in the derogatory sense 
of the word, if I tell them, in speaking 
about this my divine Friend, “I want 


.you to meet him. I am sure you will 


love him. I am sure he will do for 
you what he does for me.” 
But I would be very wrong if I 
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In speaking of the personal experience 
be able to say, 


were to button-hole anybody into a 
corner, trying to extoll from him, 
merely upon my word, a statement or 
confession about somebody he barely 
knows or knows not at all. My fund- 


amental job in winning friends for my- 


Friend, is to invite them to make his 
personal acquaintance, to lead them 
into his presence so that they may 
have an experience of real fellow- 
ship with him. Once this has been 
done, definitions, statements, creeds 
and the rest can very well take care 
of themselves. They will surely come, 
in their own time. And when they 
do, they will not be a parrot-like ex- 
ercising of memory and lips, but the 
high-voltage discharge of a living, 
personal testimony of faith. 
Doctrinal instruction? Yes, of 
course. We would introduce our pu- 
pils to the great religious affirmations 
of our faith, as we would call their 
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of acquaintance with Christ, one must 


"This | know." 


attention to signposts along the way. 
But we do not want them to stay be- 
hind, embracing any of the signposts 
that have captured their particular 
theological fancy, while they miss the 
Christ who stands yonder, wishing 
to receive them into his arms. 

When doctrinal instruction is seen 
in this perspective, no dogmatism is 
possible. Neither is it possible to con- 
front our pupils with mere sets of in- 
teresting questions for which no an- 
swer is ever given, thus leaving them 
in perpetual perplexity and confusion. 
There will be understanding and for- 
bearance when our pupils struggle 
with doctrinal difficulties and intel- 
lectual doubts. But at the same time, 
there will be a gentle, loving encour- 
agement to press forward along the 
way that leads to a personal encounter 
with the Living Christ who is him- 
self on his way down to meet them. 
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HAT WE NEED is a new ap- 

proach!” Last spring this re- 
mark summed up the sense of two 
meetings of the Christian education 
directors of the Pittsfield Area Coun- 
cil of Churches. What it specifically 
referred to was the annual Teacher 
Training Institute. For several years 
it had become increasingly difficult 
to get teachers to attend the annual 
training programs. 

The Rev. William Coolidge Hart 
suggested that teacher training could 
be accomplished by radio. Why not 
try? His suggestion immediately 
caught fire. The decision was to 
place the responsibility for a Radio 
Teacher Training Institute into the 
hands of the chairman of the Radio- 
TV Committee and the chairman of 
the Leadership Education Committee 
of the Council of Churches. 

At the next meeting these men re- 
ported favorably on every phase of 
the operation. The local radio sta- 
tion (WBRK, 1340 k. c.) would give 
the time needed without cost. As 
early as May first the station offered 
the Tuesday evenings of October 
from 8—8:30 p. m. for the proposed 
Radio Teacher Training Institute. 
The program themes were decided. 
People especially qualified to partici- 
pate in the Institute were invited as 
guest experts. The format of each 


Mr. Dennett is Associate Minister, First 
Church of Christ in Pittsfield, Congregational. 
He is also chairman of the Radio-TV Commit- 
tee of the Pittsfield Area Council of 
Churches, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
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program had evolved. In this the 
help of the radio station was in- 
valuable. No serious financial prob- 
lem presented itself. Training church 
school teachers by radio was under 
way. 

Everyone was interested, partly be- 
cause it meant the Council of 
Churches would serve an area wider 
than usual. This was important be- 
cause, being an Area Council of 
Churches, we felt a responsibility - to 
the many small village churches in 
the Berkshire Hills. 

The Institute Committee thought 
it best to assume that the listening 
teacher audience needed to be ac- 
quainted with the fundamentals of 
Christian education. The decision was 
to have four programs: three to be 
broadcast and one to be an extended 
meeting. At the latter, the experts 
would be present, but it was more 
important to have teachers gather to- 
gether and discuss their common 
problems and gain a sense of solidar- 
ity. It was the idea that these four 
programs would be followed up in 
the local churches with departmental 
meetings where the teachers’ own 
curriculum, teaching, and adminis- 
tative problems could be dealt with. 

The first broadcast program was 
on “The Teacher Prepares.” The ex- 
pert who spoke on this theme was 
the Reverend H. Paul Leap, of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Albany, New York. 

The next program dealt with “The 
Teacher Teaches” and featured Pro- 
fessor Randolph Crump Miller, of 


by Robert B. Dennett 


Mr. Dennett and the Rev. Mr. Mur- 
ray discuss the recorded talk by a 
guest expert. The station program 
director, Mr. Merritt, is seen in the 
rear. 


Teacher 


‘Training 
on the Air 


Yale Divinity School. 
The third program stressed the im- 


portance of “Cooperation Between 
the Church School and the Home.” 
The Reverend Kearney Kirkby, As- 


sociate in the Character Research 
Project, Union College, Schenectady, 
New York, presented this subject. 

The format of the broadcasts was 
simple. Each program opened with 
at 30 second musical theme, followed 
by the station announcer’s introduc- 
tion of the evening’s moderator. The 
moderator then introduced a local 
minister or director of Christian edu- 
cation who was with him that eve- 
ning to discuss the talk of the expert. 
This was followed by a ten minute 
talk by the expert, which had been 
previously recorded on tape. This 
meant the moderator and the guest 
minister could acquaint themselves 
with the material beforehand. It also 
meant that each expert would not 
have to make a long trip to the city 
for a ten-minute talk the night he 
was scheduled. 

Following the talk by the expert, 

(Continued on page 14) 
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: by Raymond R. Peters 


One of the Dayton acting 
groups presents the ninth 
program, "How to get along 
with aging parents." 


Family Life 
Edueation 


| Through TV 


HAT STARTED OUT as a 
thirteen - week experiment, 
turned out to be so successful that we 
are now engaged in a year-round 
series of TV programs dealing with 
family-life situations. This is quite an 
undertaking for a city council of 
churches, but with the wholehearted 
cooperation of Television Station 
WLW-D of Dayton, the Division of 
Christian Education, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, and a group of hard- 
working volunteers, we expect to be 
able to carry on. 5 
Last September a Family Life 
Clinic was held in Dayton under the 
direction of Dr. Richard Lentz of 
the Joint Department of Family Life, 
National Council of Churches. It 
had already been arranged in pre- 
vious meetings between Dr. Lentz 
and the Radio-TV Committee of our 
Federation to have a series of family 
life television shows as a follow-up 
of the Clinic. This series began Sep- 
tember 26, 1954 and ended December 
19 ; 


Dr. Peters is Executive Secretary of the 
Church Federation of Greater Dayton, Ohio. 
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The program appeared on Sunday 
afternoons from 1:30 to 2:00, It had 
two main parts—a dramatization of 
a family-life situation, and a panel 
discussion of the problem, led by Dr. 
Frank Slutz, a well known educator 
and family life counsellor of Dayton. 
Actors and panel participants were 


drawn from churches in the Dayton 


area, using different persons each 
week. 

The churches in Dayton and the 
area nearby cooperated in promoting 
viewer interest in the program. One 
feature of the fall series was that of 
offering a leadership education course 
credit in family life education. In 
one hundred churches members were 
enrolled in study groups which 
watched the program and then held 
discussion sessions under trained lead- 
ers. Others enrolled as individuals 
for correspondence courses. The Fed- 
eration held classes for coaching the 
leaders and provided study guides and 
other resource material. The partici- 
pants were asked to read certain pam- 
phlets, a text book, to write out 
answers to questions and to carry out 
projects. 


However, the early hour on Sunday. 


afternoon, involving the necessity for 
leaving home and joining other par- 
ents in a discussion group, disrupted 
family life in the homes of those par- 
ticipating. Parents were inclined to 
go only to the discussions in which 
they were most interested. Also the 
medium of television itself tended to 
make the viewers passive rather than 


active, to go on and watch the next 
show, rather than to turn off the TV 
set, answer questions, conduct a pro- 
ject, and read a leadership education 
textbook. It was also found that in 
the community leadership education 
school being held in Dayton it was 
hard to integrate the particular ses- 
sion on family life education with the 
television program most recently 
shown. 

Informal types of leadership edu- 
cation seem more suitable to the me- 
dium of television than the Standard 
Leadership program. Home _ study 
courses are preferable. Good results 
came from having church people view 
the programs in their homes, then 
come to the church on Sunday eve- 
ning, during the week, or to church 
school the following Sunday and dis- 
cuss the problems brought out in the 


program. 
The successful features far out- 
weighed the failures. One of the 


Dayton TV commentators. acclaimed 
it the best public service program of 
any kind telecast over the local sta- 
tion. At the annual meeting of the 
Commission on General Christian 
Education, held in Cincinnati in 
February, a citation was given to the 
Church Federation of Greater Dayton 
for “service in both religion and edu- 
tion.” 

What has made this “educational 
television at its best” has been its 
very real stimulation of interest in 
family life situations. The programs 
are “down-to-earth” and viewers feel 
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Receiving a citation for the TV program, ''Bless This House," are representatives 

of the Dayton Church Federation: Rev. Kenneth Kettelwell, Mrs. Marshall K. 

Wood (left) and Rev. Joseph Ban (right), together with Mrs. party Sanders 
of Station WLW-D, Dayton. 


a sense of identification with the fam- 
ily situations portrayed. The drama- 
tizations and discussions show fam- 
ilies that they are not alone in having 
problems, and give them courage and 
help in working things out. There 
were actual evidences of individual 
families that were helped. As one 
family put it, “The program came 
to us just when we needed it and 
helped to pull our family over the 
hill.” Some families learned for the 
first time of help they might get from 
counselors and various agencies. The 
whole community has become con- 
scious of the joy of Christian family 
living. 

From the viewpoint of the televi- 
sion station there was value in finding 
“a public service program can be a 
good TV program.” The current se- 
ries has a TV rating of 7, which is 
over twice as high as any other public 
service program heard in this area. 
Mr. Lasker, General Manager of 
WLW-D was so pleased with the in- 
itial series and the response it got 


from the viewers that he has sug~- 


gested that we continue it for a long 
time. 

To our Church Federation this 
program has brought a great deal of 
work, but also many real values. Each 
week fifteen people must work on the 
production. We have had to know 
the resources of our community to 
find script supervisors, acting groups, 
artists, rehearsal directors and proper- 
ties. Persons with highly developed 
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skills have found ways to work for 
the church through this specialized 
program, which had not been pro- 
vided before. 

There has been wonderful Christian 
fellowship among those participating 
in the program, drawn from churches 
of many different denominations. 
This has helped to spread an under- 
standing of the purpose and work of 
the Federation. There has been a 
new understanding of the TV me- 
dium for communication on the part 
of church workers which should re- 
sult in increased support of additional 
Radio-TV programs. 

A detailed Report and Evaluation 
of this program has been prepared 
by Miss Pearl Rosser of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual and Radio 
Education, National Council of 
Churches. Copies of the report are 
available from her in limited number 
to other councils which may wish to 
consider the use of television for an 
emphasis upon Christian family liv- 


ing. 


Teacher Training 
on the Air 


(Continued from ‘page 12) 


the moderator and his companion 
applied the material to the local sit- 
uations and interpreted certain tech- 
nical terms for the teacher listening 
audience. They then spent the last 


six minutes of the program answer- 
ing selected questions which had been 
sent in by the participating teachers 
during the week on the theme of the 
particular program. Summary words 
by the moderator and a repeat of the 
theme ended the program. 


The fourth program was _ not 
broadcast. It consisted of a dinner 
meeting attended by 250 participat- 
ing teachers, moderators and guest 
experts. The dinner followed 
by three workshops conducted by 
the experts on the theme of his 
radio talk. After this came a general 
assembly to hear reports of the work- 
shops, and brief summations of ideas 
by the guest experts. A thirty-minute 
general question period, with the 
teachers directing their remarks to 
the experts, and a  fifteen-minute 
worship_ service closed the Institute. 


was 


This venture, the first of its type 
in this area, was successful. As had 
been hoped, many of the teachers 
who found it impossible to attend 
meetings listened to the radio pro- 
grams and attended the dinner meet- 
ing. The smaller churches were par- 
ticularly grateful and enthusiastically 
responded to the Institute, including 
the dinner meeting. The expenses 
were under $150. Several of the par- 
ticipating churches are using the 
Radio Institute as a springboard for 
additional training of their own 
teachers and are using the reprints 
of the International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, “Design For 
Teaching” as a basic text.t Trans- 
criptions of the broadcasts have been 
used in churches outside the reach 
of the radio station. 

Good publicity contributed toward 
the success of the project. The news- 
paper was interested in the experi- 
ment and gave good coverage. The 
success of a radio institute depends 
upon publicity. 

The Committee felt that a better 
method of checking on the number 
of teachers actually participating and 
the number of programs each teach- 
er had heard might have been un- 
dertaken. 

In an evaluation of the Radio In- 
stitute the local Christian education 
directors felt the project had suffi- 
cient value to- use radio programs 
again in its plans for 1955. 


"These reprints of the articles in the May 
1954 issue are available for 30c each from 
the Department of Publication and Distribu- 
tion, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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International Sunday School Convention Committee 


The General Convention Committee, planning for the 
23rd International Sunday School Convention, to be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio July 27-31, met in. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on Friday, February 11. Shown above are those present 
at this meeting. National Council of Churches personnel 
are indicated by NCC. 

Seated, inside square of table, left to right: Gerald 
E. Knoff, NCC; James Fidler, American Baptist; Harry H. 
Kalas, NCC; John Groenfeldt, Moravian; Horace C. Burk- 
holder, Ontario Council; Frank Fidler, United Church of 
Canada. 

Seated, outside square of table, left to right: Alva |. 
Cox, Sr., Methodist; Kenneth S. Mills, Canadian Council; 
. Rueben H. Mueller, Evangelical United Brethren; Ralph 


Mould, Presbyterian USA; Dorothy Kurtz, NCC Office; 
Loren Walters, NCC Convention Director; Philip C. Jones, 
World Council of Christian Education; Philip C. Landers, 
NCC; Murray Stewart, Pennsylvania Council of Churches, 
Homer C. Clark, Methodist. 

Standing, left to right: Pearl Rosser, NCC; Harry R. 
Roach, Presbyterian USA; Mildred Widber, Congrega- 
tional Christian; Warren Blodgett, Cleveland Church Fed- 
eration; S$. White Rhyne, United Lutheran; Estel |, Odle, 
Methodist; A. L. Roberts, NCC; Norris H. Pullin, Disciples; 
Joseph John Hansen, American Baptist; Lee Edwin Walker, 
United Presbyterian; Morris D. Warren, Presbyterian, 
U. S.; R. L. Hunt, NCC; C. Ernest Davis, Church of the 
Brethren. 


to the 23rd International 


Why | Am Going 


NE DOES NOT have to go into 
education to be an educator, for 

all of us influence, and are influenced 
by, those around us. Is not this train- 
ing and guiding others by what we 
say and do the essence of teaching? 
This is particularly true of us Chris- 
tians, because our religion is not 
merely a formula of doctrines and 
beliefs but a way of life that meas- 
ures all of our words, actions and re- 
actions by Christ’s yardstick. If we 
accept Christianity, then our life and 
all parts of it must make a witness 
for him whom we follow and serve. 
If one goes into education, he in- 
vests his life in the lives of those he 
teaches. If one is a Christian—edu- 
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Sunday School Convention 


cator or not—he does the same thing, 
for one of the basic laws of his life is 
love—love for God and his fellow 
man. 

Next summer, with thousands of 
other Christians, I will attend the 
23rd International Sunday School 
Convention. Why? So I may more 
effectively teach the Christian way. 

Although God gives us guidance in 
the execution of his work, he expects 
us to make the best possible use of 
our own creative powers. We must 
continually help ourselves by seeking 
better patterns and processes. The 
23rd International Sunday School 
Convention will provide an oppor- 
tunity for us to learn from those who 


share their knowledge with us who 
seek to do a better job. 

I hope to be motivated by the in- 
spirational speakers to achieve the 
goals of Christian education. I look 
to the interest groups for guidance to 
help perform my duties. I anticipate 
with great pleasure a time of fellow- 
ship with other delegates, and the 
sharing of ideas and experiences. 

Each of these phases of the Con- 
vention should contribute toward 
making us more effective as lay. and 
professional workers as we seek to 
“Teach Christ Now.” 

—Mary Ellen Jackson 
First Presbyterian Church 
Anderson, S.C. 
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i! Chaiwe fo a as Cristiane 


by Harriet Miller 


EXT summer many _ vacation 
church schools will be using 
courses dealing with personal and 
group relationships. This is the theme 
on which the new cooperative vaca- 
tion church school texts are based.* 
Why have a whole vacation school 
on such a theme? The social studies 
courses in public schools teach chil- 
dren how to cooperate with one an- 
other, to accept responsibility, to be 
concerned for others. The Scouts, the 
Y’s, and other organizations also 
have programs which train for better 
living. Can’t we just teach the Bible? 
The answer. is that our aim in 
Christian education is to lead boys 
and girls to an intelligent and whole- 
hearted commitment to Jesus, to fel- 
lowship with God, and to Christlike 
relationships to other people. The 
public school and community organ- 
izations can go only so far. They can 
teach democracy; the church can 
teach Christianity. They can point 
out desirable social action; the church 
can give motivation for doing right. 
They can give boys and girls oppor- 
tunities to work and plan for better 
ways of living; the church can give 
a satisfactory reason for that living. 
Let us look at some of the things 
we hope to have happen in the lives 
of the boys and girls this summer 
and the way in which the courses will 


help us. 


They gain a sense of belonging 
Children and young people come 


Miss Miller is Director of Christian Educa- 
tion for the Saint Paul, Minnesota, Council of 
Churches. 

"Kindergarten: “My Family and My 
Friends,’ by Marcy C. Odell, Judson Press. 
Primary: "Love One Another," by Margaret 
Clemens McDowell, Judson Press. Junior: 
"Living and Working Together as Christians," 
by Alice Geer Kelsey, Pilgrim Press. Junior 
High: “Making Our Group Christian,” by 
Nelle Morton, John Knox Press. Order 
through denominational book stores. 
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If you are teaching in vacation school this summer, this 
article will help you make the most of your opportunities 


to vacation school with their own 
special problems; but there are some 
needs common to all of them, espe- 
cially the need to feel wanted and to 
“belong.” A boy or girl who is fear- 
ful, distrustful or antagonistic to oth- 
ers can neither receive nor give love. 
There is a wonderful story illustrat- 
ing this in the primary text (page 48), 
“The Little Boy with a Big Stick.” 
Some of the children coming to va- 
cation church school may be carrying 
“big sticks” mentally if not actually. 
They must gradually be disarmed 
with love and understanding. 

The cooperative texts describe va- 
rious ways in which, on the first day 
or two at vacation church school, a 
pupil can be helped to feel wanted. 
Name tags, a chance to help with 
needed tasks, will lead him to feel a 
part of the group. As the days go 
on he helps to set up the room, has 
an idea accepted by the group, he- 
comes a leader in a game, until he is 
no longer fearful for his status. Plan- 
ning for such participation is im- 
portant. 

The verse “I was glad when they 
said unto me, ‘Let us go into the 
house of the Lord’,’ meant much 
more to David after his suggestion 
about how to build a model of his 
church was accepted by the group. 
His father was on the planning com- 
mittee for an addition to their church. 
David felt for the first time that he 
was an important member of his 


-group. He had been saying the verse 


for several years, but now he was 
truly “glad.” 

Teaching “the way of love” re- 
quires that the leaders themselves be 
persons who have experienced the 
love of God. Boys and girls may hear 
all the stories in the unit and do ail 
the activities suggested and yet miss 
the experience of love unless the 
leader is able to establish a warm and 


positive expression of it within the 
group. 

From the first day when the teach- 
er greets the pupil, through all the 
times of planning and decisions, the 
boy or girl wants to know that there 
is a person with him who knows and 
loves the Jesus about whom they are 
talking, and who knows that his way 
of living works. 


They learn to be responsible 

To become a responsible person 
every boy and girl must have oppor- 
tunities for both success and failure. 
However, these experiences must take 
place in an atmosphere of love. 

Every session in a vacation school 
should give many opportunities for 
pupils to plan together, to make de- 
cisions, and to see the results of these © 
decisions. For example, page 27 of 
the primary text suggests how the 
group may plan to undertake cer- 
tain activities. On page 11 of the 
junior high text is a similar discussion. 
From time to time the class will stop 
and evaluate the projects that are 
under way and decide what to do 
next. 

The boy or girl whose idea is ac- 
cepted by the group grows a little by 
his experience as a leader. If his plan 
succeeds, he gains confidence; if it 
fails but the failure is shared with 
understanding by all the group, he 
takes still another step in spiritual] 
growth. This unit of study will help 
both leaders and pupils see that love 
begins in helping one’s friends suc- 
ceed. , 

Jim had wanted to make a poster 
to tell the story of his church. Be- 
cause he has always tried to live up 
to high adult standards for work, he 
wanted to do a difficult kind of print- 
ing. Even though the others on his 
committee gave other suggestions, Jim 
persisted. The class accepted the 
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rather messy poster graciously, but 
pointed out that he could have had a 
different plan and made a more at- 
tractive poster. Jim was able for the 
first time to accept criticism without 
distress or leaving the group. His 
next suggestion was happily accepted 
and he had faced failure in a loving 
group. He had experienced some- 
thing which his family had not been 
able to give him. 


They learn to contribute talents 

Every child needs the opportunity 
to be himself. There are many times 
when, under the pressure of time, or 
because of large groups, we force 
children to conform to one pattern 
of thinking or behavior. Vacation 
church school, with its leisurely sched- 
ule and informal, permissive atmos- 
phere, gives an excellent setting for 
helping each child to develop his own 
capacities and to make his own con- 
tribution to the group. 

Whether it is in planning a play 
heuse (kindergarten, p. 18), making 
a wall hanging (primary, p. 30, f), 
writing verses of a hymn (junior, p. 
19), or helping to prepare a worship 
service (junior high, p. 25), a sensi- 
tive leader will help an individual to 
find the part of the project which he 
can do best. One boy may find that 
he can tell stories. Another may re- 
veal a flair for construction or draw- 
ing. A third may sing well enough 
to lead the melody. Through such 
experiences children may learn to 
give as well as to receive love. 

This idea is illustrated in the eighth 
session of the junior course, particu- 
larly in the story, “A Farmer’s Gift.” 


They learn to love others 

One of the main things that may 
come out of this vacation school ex- 
perience is practice in expressing love 
to others. The kindergarten children 
invite guests in for a day and enter- 
tain them (sessions 4 and 5). They 
learn to play together and to make 
gifts for others. An older boy or girl 
who has had the experience of suc- 
cess is willing to say encouraging 
things to others, if he knows what 
to say. 

Children need to express their feel- 
ings. It is important for us as lead- 
ers to make the group relationship in 
the school so friendly that the pupils 
will feel free to do so. We need to 
help them find words to express warm 
and loving feelings to each other. 
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They may write notes of appreciation; 
they may make gifts; they may ex- 
press openly praise for good work. 

The kindergarten, department need- 
ed a stove for their housekeeping 
corner. Several boys in the primary 
group planned with a leader how 
they might make one. A peach crate 
and four legs were nailed together 
with the help of one of the men from 
the junior department. The box was 
painted white and the burners put on 
with crayon. What a happy commit- 
tee it was which carried the stove to 
the kindergarten children. Later that 
morning a committee from the kinder- 
garten came to say “Thank you for 
making a stove for us. We want you 
to come and see us in our room.” 
The ability to express thanks is the 
first step in learning to show our con- 
cern for others. 

We have reached a place in the 
world today where we desperately 
need to know how to use love as a 
disciplinary force for living. Fear can 
be used to produce results only when 
there is a taskmaster or a dictator to 
produce that fear. Our society needs 
people who will sacrifice for those 
they love, even when no one is look- 
ing. Love and acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for people we have never 
seen do not come easily. They come 
from knowing God personally and 
seeing God’s love work through peo- 
ple. When one knows his personal 
value and importance to God and 
feels that God depends on him to be 
a channel of his similar love for oth- 
ers, he begins to identify himself with 
other people. 

There are some excellent stories in 
the texts that make clear what living 
in this way is like. Three stories in the 
junior text: “Behind the Picket 
Fence,” (page 21); the one about a 
“twentieth century St. Francis” (page 
93) and “The Second Mile” (page 
45), put in concrete form the impli- 
cations of Jesus’ teachings. The un- 
finished stories in the primary text 
(page 51) lead to a consideration of 
applying Jesus’ teaching to everyday 
situations. As the boys and girls work 
out plans for real life experiences 
similar to these, at home or in the 
community, and report what hap- 
pened to the group, they will learn for 
themselves whether these ideas work. 

Alice was handicapped; her legs 
had not grown with the rest of her 
body. The juniors decided that Alice 
should be a part of their group. They 


made sure that every day someone 
called for her and brought her in her 
wheel chair, and then two of them 
carried her to the class room. Alice 
was a star in their puppet play and 
was so completely a part of the group 
that she forgot that she had physical 
limitations. The juniors had found 
that Jesus was right in saying that it 
is what is “inside that counts.” 


They learn to love God 

These courses must do more, how- 
ever, than teach our children to love 
one another. In fact we will not suc- 
ceed completely in this unless the chil- 
dren learn to love God. Day after 
day they will talk about Jesus and 
learn from his actions and words what 
God is like. They will learn through 
leaders who show in all they do what 
is meant by Christian living. Children 
and youth need and want controls 
and guidance, if these are given in the 
spirit of love. They need leaders who 
let them try things, make mistakes, 
and encourage them to try again. 

And they need direct contact with 
God through worship in prayer and 
song and quiet listening. In vacation 
school, we can help the boys and 
girls at their own level of experience 
to feel close to God, feel the need for 
prayer and the joy of praise. They 
can find the true meaning of group 
worship and also learn what God is 
saying to them as individuals. Then 
can come to them the power which 
can bring to their lives the love that 
casts out fear and that motivates a 
life of true self-discipline. 


The teacher must be ready 

If these are the important things 
to come out of the vacation school, 
it follows that the teacher who can 
work best with her group is the one 
who is well prepared. If she knows 
her goals and some of the possibili- 
ties of meeting them; if she is at home 
with the resources, such as songs, 
stories and scripture; if she has tried 
out the steps involved in appropriate 
activities, her mind will be free to 
watch the boys and girls and help 
them when they need her help. 

As we plan for this summer’s school 
we will find a real sense of joy in 
working with Jesus, the Master 
Teacher. We can confront boys and 
girls with the love which God ex- 
pressed in Christ as we live together 
as Christians in worship, study and 
fellowship. 
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Weekday schools of religion 
are worth working for, even if 
there is no community program 
on released time. 


Evansville, Indiana, Weekday Schools 


ef ocal hive Whekday OSehiok ey 


by Donald H. Shimler 


N INTERESTING ARTICLE 

appeared in the December 1953 
issue of the Internationa! Journal of 
Religious’ Education entitled “Pat- 
terns of Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion.” That article described various 
programs. Two were highly organized 
city systems; two were state-wide or- 
ganizations; and two were district 
programs. 

All of the programs described were 
carried on in cities, districts, or states 
where the local populace and_ the 
school officials were favorably in- 
clined toward weekday religious edu- 
cation. But what about those places 
where released time is not available? 
What is a workable pattern in areas 
where there is no communal coopera- 
tion or acceptance of weekday re- 
ligious education? Here is one pat- 
tern, as done in a local church. 

Trinity Evangelical and Reformed 
Church in Canton, Ohio is in its 
third year of its own program, called 
the “Weekday Religious Education 
Program.” There is no released time 
we turn to the “after-school hours” 
for the program, which is held on 
Thursdays from 4:00 to 5:30 P.M. 

Being a large, downtown church, 
Trinity has a majority of its members 


Dr. Shimler is Minister of Education at the 
Trinity Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Canton. Ohio. 
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living at some distance from the 
church. As a result, her children are 
scattered among the twenty-seven ele- 
mentary schools throughout the city. 
Because of the varying distances from 
these schools to the church, the chil- 
dren do not arrive at the same time. 

Trinity’s program is set up in the 
following manner: 

3:30 to 4:00. Period of recreation, 
usually in the form of an entertaining 
film from the public library. This 
takes up the “slack” time while the 
boys and girls arrive. 

4:05 to 4:20. “Snack” period. Be- 
cause the children come directly from 
school, a light lunch is given them so 
that the pangs of hunger are at least 
eased for the remainder of the pro- 
gram. 

4:25 to 5:10. Class sessions. 

5:15 to 5:25. Closing devotional 
period. 

5:30. The boys and girls are on 
their way home. 

There are three classes in Trinity’s 
W.R.E.P. These use the cooperative 
weekday texts. This year the class 
made up of third and fourth graders 
are studying As Jesus Grew. This 
class is taught by an outstanding 
teacher of the kindergarten depart- 
ment of the Sunday school. The fifth 
and sixth graders, taught by the Min- 
ister of Education, are studying The 
Bible in the Building of Life. The 
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general superintendent of the Sunday 
school, a principal in one of the 
county elementary schools, teaches 
the seventh and eighth grade class, 
which is using The Unfolding Life of 
Jesus. The teachers, other than the 
Minister of Education, are paid a 
small remuneration for their services. 

Trinity’s program is primarily for 
her own boys and girls, although 
friends and outsiders are welcome and 
some attend. The church is located in 
a highly commercialized area with 
very few families living in the imme- 
diate vicinity so that there is little 
likelihood that the program will or 
can ever become a community enter- 
prise. The average enrollment is 
about 30, which is not large. How- 
ever it is worthwhile when two facts 
are considered—it is an individual 
church program, and those who at- 
tend come from various sections of 
the city. 

Trinity's W.R.E.P. proves at least 
two things. First, it is possible to have 
a regular after-school program in 
communities where “released time” 
from the public schools is not avail- 
able. Second, while cooperative 
schools are desirable and should be 
used wherever possible, a single 
church can “go it alone,” regardless 
of its size, if the church really wants 
a program of weekday religious edu- 
cation. 
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Rembrandt van Rijn, ‘Christ Between Two Thieves," (etching, second state). 
A fine example of the excellent resources in print collections of galleries, often 
overlooked by visitors. Used by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


New York City. 


reasures in Cour Art MWluseums 


Last month Mrs. Foster gave sugges- 
tions regarding the use of local or 
nearby art museums to enrich the work 
of Christian education. This article 
gives additional information about 
some of the Christian art on exhibit 
in the United States and Canada. 
Many other examples equally as good 
could have been mentioned if space 
allowed. The important thing is for 
church leaders to become acquainted 
with the resources in their communities. 


—THE EDITORS 


RT MUSEUMS are important 

educational institutions. They 
are service centers of education and 
inspiration for all who will take ad- 
vantage of the resources they offer. 
They are not merely storehouses of 
art and of antique objects, but an ac- 


Mrs. Foster is the wife of the Editor of the 
Journal. 
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tive part of the educational equip- 
ment of their communities. 

Over 400 art collections in the mu- 
seums, universities and colleges of the 
United States and Canada offer re- 


sources for Christian education which. 


few churches are using. Other art 
centers which do not have permanent 
collections arrange for occasional ex- 
hibits of pictures, helping to bring art 
to all the people. In some communi- 
ties there are private collections, in- 
dividual paintings, and art windows 


in churches and chapels which can be 


more widely shared than they are at 
present. 

The Madonna and Child theme has 
been a favorite one for many cen- 
turies. It was portrayed in the third 
century in the Roman frescoes and 
later in the fifth century mosaics. 
From the 13th to the 16th centuries 
many paintings on this subject were 


produced. 

In the Birmingham (Alabama) 
Museum of Art there is an early 
painting called “Madonna Embraced 
by Her Child,” by a Tuscan painter, 
a contemporary of Cimabue, who was 
active in the last quarter of the 13th 
century. It is different from later 
paintings because of the influence of 
Byzantine art which held to the Mo- 
saic law against graven images. The 
figures were made to look stiff and 
lifeless. Pictures of this period must 
be viewed with an appreciation for 
another era. In the same Museum 
there is a painting of “St. John the 
Baptist,” by Giam Pietrino of the 
early 16th century. 

In the Philadelphia (Pa.) Museum 
of Art there is the opportunity to 
compare paintings concerned with 
events in the early life of Jesus. There 
are: “Adoration of the Magi,” by 
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Jerome Bosch (1450-1516) and one 
by Bernard Van Orley (about 1491- 
1542), Bosch’s “Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” and Jan Joost’s (1460- 
1519) “Nativity.” There is a paint- 
ing of the “Repose on the Flight into 
Egypt,” by Joachim Patinir (1485- 
1524) and another by the Master of 
the Half Lengths (active 1530-1540). 
Children will be interested in a paint- 
ing by Pieter Brueghel the elder 
(1525-1569) called “The Unfaithful 
Shepherd,” who is shown running 
away from his flock when the sheep 
are attacked by a wolf. Two paint- 
ings by Rembrandt (1606-1669) are 
the “Head of Christ” and the “Find- 
ing of Moses.” “Christ Among the 
Doctors,” by a Dutch artist in the 
late 15th century makes an interest- 
ing study alongside later and better 
known paintings on this subject. 

The National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario has some fine paint- 
ings, including “Pieta,’ by Quentin 
Metsys (Massys, 1465-1530), “Abra- 
ham and the Three Angels,” by Mu- 
rillo (1617-1682), Tiepolo’s (1696- 
1770) ‘‘Adoration of the Magi,” An- 
thony van Dyck’s (1599-1641) “Christ 
Blessing the Children,” and “The Re- 
pentant Magdalen,” by Veronese 
(1528-1588) . 

The Norman Mackenzie Collection 
in Regina, Saskatchewan contains 
paintings and art objects. The Sas- 
katchewan Arts Board continues to 
build up a gallery of art which will 
be available for exhibition purposes 
to any community in the province. 
The Vancouver Art Gallery, Van- 
couver, B.C., belongs to an exhibition 
circuit composed of several important 
Pacific Coast galleries. This gives 
opportunity for an interesting variety 
of exhibitions in addition to the perm- 
anent display of drawings, paintings 
and sculpture. The Art Gallery in 
Toronto, The Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts and the National Gallery 
at Ottawa have special summer ex- 
hibitions. 

Religious murals by Ozias Leduc 
are to be found in many churches in 
the province of Quebec. There are 
art centers in Winnipeg, Manitoba 
and Sackville, New Brunswick. The 
Center in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
has evenings called “Art for Every- 
one.” 

The Heard Museum in Phoenix, 
Arizona has a collection of prehis- 
toric and historic crafts of primitive 
peoples, and a display related to the 
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culture of the Southwest American 
Indians. The latter will be helpful 
in the study of the missionary theme 
for 1955-56, “Indian Americans.” Re- 
cently the Los Angeles (California) 
County Museum acquired “The Holy 
Family with the Dove” by Rubens. 
The picture was done in 1609 and is 
thought to be the first Holy Family 
he painted. This Museum has “Christ 
with Mary and Martha,” by Rocco 
Marconi (active 1505-1526), “The 
Supper at Emmaus,” by Jacope Da 
Empoli (1554-1640), “Laban and 
His Flock at the Well,” by Castig- 
lione, (1616-1670) and “The Young 
Christ Wounded by a Thorn,” by 
Zurbaran (1598-1661). 

Russian icons, Oriental art, Mon- 
golian and Cambodian objects are in 
the Murray Warner Memorial Col- 
lection of Oriental Art in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Museum, Eugene, 
Oregon. These give opportunity to 
understand other peoples. At Doyles- 
town, Pennsylvania, in the Bucks 
County Historical Society, there are 
over 25,000 items illustrating the 
growth of civilization from the 14th 
to the 19th centuries. 


It is important for children and 
young people to become acquainted 
with artists who have given many re- 
ligious paintings to the world. Works 
by El Greco, Rembrandt, Vermeer, 
Rubens, Botticelli, Tintoretto and 
Leonardo da Vinci are in the Hyde 
Collection in Glen Falls, N. Y. The 
Cayuga Museum of History and Art 
in Auburn, N. Y. has a collection of 
Filippino material and the Stanton 
collection of ecclesiastical material. 
In Manchester, New Hampshire, the 
Currier Gallery of Art has Italian 
Renaissance paintings and sculpture, 
French Gothic tapestries, along with 
French, Dutch and Spanish paintings. 

The Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, has the Al- 
vin Howard collection of Etruscan 
and eastern Mediterranean archaic 
glass and ancient Greek pottery. Many 
of these can be used to illustrate cur- 
riculum materials. 


The M. J. DeYoung Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco, California 
has Rubens’ “The Tribute Money” 
and El Greco’s “St. John the Bap- 
tist.” In St. Ann’s Chapel at Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, Calif. is a 
stained glass window of biblical 
scenes by a modern artist, Andre Gi- 
rard. The detail of the window show- 
ing “The Sermon from the Boat” is 


particularly rich in color. 

The Ringling Museum of Art, 
Sarasota, Florida has a good collec- 
tion of religious paintings in the ba- 
roque style, including “The Rest on 
the Flight into Egypt,” by Veronese 
(on the cover of the December 1954 — 
Journal), “The Flight of Lot,” by 
Rubens and “The Deposition” by 
Rembrandt... 

The Muséum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Massachusetts, has a bas relief, “Na- 
tivity,” by Luca della Robbia (1400- 
1482), a painting of the same sub- 
ject by Tintoretto (1518-1594). “St. 
Francis” by Zurbaran and many art 
objects. 

The National Gallery, Washington, 
D. C. has an excellent collection of 
early religious paintings including 
“The Madonna of Humility,” by Fra 
Angelico. (1387-1455), “The Adora- 
tion of the Magi,” by Botticelli, “The 
Alba Madonna,” by Raphael (1483- 
1520), “The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,” by Giorgione (1487-1510) 
and “Madonna of the Meadow” by 
Basaiti (about 1470-1530). 

The Metropolitan Museum, New 
York City has a variety of things of 
religious significance. Included are 
“Pilate Washing His Hands,” by 
Rembrandt, “Joseph Interpreting the 
Dreams of His Fellow Prisoners,” by 
an early 16th century Flemish artist, 
“The Good Samaritan,” by Fetti 
(about 1589-1624), (a second version 
of this subject), “Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria,’ by Caracciolo 
(active 1570-1637), “Christ Among 
the Doctors,” by an unknown Catalan 
painter of the 15th century and “The 
Flight to Egypt” by an unknown 
Spanish sculptor of the 16th century. 

The medieval branch of the Metro- 
politan Museum, The Cloisters, con- 
tains many masterpieces, including 
“Three Kings of the Orient,” life- 
sized wood carvings by an unknown 
15th century artist and The Chalice 
of Antioch. Probably the latter was 
made in the 4th or 5th century for 
use in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper and is said to have been dis- 
covered in 1910 by Arabs digging a 
well near Antioch. It is thought to 
be the earliest known surviving Chris- 
tian chalice. This and other chalices 
there have significance for groups 
studying the meaning of the com- 
munion service. 


The Detroit Institute of Art dis- 
plays “St. Joseph and the Christ 


(Continued on page 38) 
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by Edna B. Trickey* 


THEME FOR May: Children of the Bible 


For the Leader: 


For the month of May we suggest a 
series of stories about “Children of the 
Bible.” To give them a new flavor of in- 
terest we are calling them “(Guess Who?” 
stories. The name of the Bible child in 
each case will be told at the end of the 
story instead of the beginning and ap- 
propriate portions of scripture may be 
read at the end of the story aiter children 
have become interested in the Bible per- 
son. 

These stories could well be brought to 
the group in dramatizations of part or all 
of each story if any of your classes are able 
to correlate this with their regular class 
work, 

Stories will be given about Joseph, 
Moses, Samuel, David, and Jesus. These 
stories may be shortened and used as a 
“Living Picture’ or pantomime service 
for the primaries’ part in a Children’s Day 
program. Such a service will be suggest- 
ed in the material for the first Sunday in 
June. 

The hymns are found in Hymns for Pri- 
mary Worship. 


1. Joseph—"Many Colors, Many 
Years” 


Worsuip CENTER: Use a suitable picture 
from the life of Joseph or a herdsman 
scene, with the Bible open to Genesis 
45:4-12. 

PreLuDE: “The Bible is a Treasure Book,” 
No. 119 

LEADER: 

For the next few Sundays we have 
planned a group of guessing stories about 
children in the Bible. We will call them 
“Guess Who?” stories. A number of clues 
will be given in the story which will help 
you to guess whom the-story is about. At 
the end of each service we will see how 
many know what the child’s name is. Per- 
haps you will want to tell these stories at 
home and play ‘Guess: Who?” with your 
brothers and sisters. 

Because these are all stories from the 
Bible, we will be learning some new songs 
about the Bible. The one you heard as our 
opening music today is called ‘““The Bible 
is a Treasure Book.” Listen to the words 
of the first stanza, then let us hear the 
music again and sing this song together. 
(Read 1st stanza of 119. Listen to music. 
Sing together. Other stanzas will be used 
on succeeding Sundays. Discuss meaning 
of “treasure.” ) 

Hymn: “The Bible is a Treasure Book,” 
No. 119 


PrayeR: Our Father God, we thank thee 


*Plymouth Congregational Church, Des Moines, 
Towa. 
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for the Bible and all the wonderful 

things in it. Help us to understand it 

and do the things it tells us to do. 

Amen. 
OFFERING Hymn: 

tence,” No. 168 
SToRY: 

Many Cotors, MAny Years 

This is a story that begins with a coat 
of many colors and lasts over many years. 

The little boy in our story was the 
youngest of twelve brothers but he was his 
Father Jacob’s best-liked or favorite son. 
To show his love, Jacob gave the boy a 
pretty striped coat better than that of 
any of his other sons. And he listened to 
the boy’s dreams about how some day all 
the brothers would bow down to their lit- 
tle brother. 

The older boys did not like this, so they 
decided to get rid of the little brother. 
One day when they were all herding 
sheep, the older boys planned ways to get 
rid of him. They saw some camels com- 
ing carrying traders on the road to a far 
away country. 

“Tet’s sell this boy to these merchants 
to be taken to Egypt as a slave,” they said. 
So they tied the boy’s hands and sold him 
to the traders. 

Finally the merchants arrived in Egypt 
and the boy was sold again to an officer 
of the king. The boy grew up here and 
heard no more of his own people for many 
years. He became a helper to the king and 
finally the most important man in the 
kingdom, next to the king himself. He 
helped the king plan how to store up food 
in good times to help the people over 
years when there was not much food. 

Back home in Palestine the father had 
grieved long for his beloved youngest son 
because the brothers had told that a wild 
beast killed the boy. The father was sure 
he would never see his son again. The 
years grew hard for Father Jacob and his 
family and at last he sent his sons to the 
land of Egypt for food because he had 
heard there was food there. 


They did not know that the man in 
charge of the food was their little brother 
they had sold so long ago. The brothers 
bowed before him in the land of Egypt 
and begged for food. They told the story 
of their lives and how sorry they were that 
they had done bad things. 


Finally the man in Egypt said, “I am 
your brother. I have been here all these 
years, You shall have food, you and all 
our people. God has helped me, and I will 
help you. Go bring all our people to 
Egypt and we will shall have land and 
food and be happy together.” 


So it was done, and the boy who had 
the coat of many colors saw his family 
again after many years. Can you guess 
who he was? Listen to the last part of 
the story as the Bible tells it and you will 
hear his name. (Read from Bible, Genesis 
45:4-13.) 


“An Offering Sen- 


Ciosinc Hymn: Let us sing again our 
new hymn for today, “The Bible is a 
Treasure Book,” No. 119 


2. Moses—"The Boy Who Was 
Saved by his Sister” 


Worsuip CENTER: Open Bible 


PRELUDE: “O Give Thanks Unto the 
Lord” No. 160 
LEADER: Our opening music today is a 


verse from the Bible set to music. It is 

Psalm 107:1. (Read and sing No. 160) 
PrayER: We thank thee, O God, that you 

have taken care of people in all times 

as the stories in the Bible tell us. Help 
us to trust thy care day by day. Amen. 
OrFerinc Hymn: “An Offering Sentence” 

No. 168 
Srory: 

Tue Boy Wuo Was Savep sy His 

SISTER 

You remember in our story about Jo- 
seph last Sunday, that all his relatives 
came to live in the land of Egypt. They 
were Hebrew people. As long as the king 
who was Joseph’s friend, lived, the peo- 
ple of Egypt treated the Hebrew people 
well. But after a new king came to rule, 
the Hebrews were not treated so well. The 
King of Egypt thought there were too 
many Hebrews so he sent out an order 
that all the baby boy Hebrews should be 
killed. 

One little Hebrew girl named Miriam 
had a darling new baby brother. She and 
her mother tried to think of some way to 
save him. 

“TI know,” said Mother, “I will make a 
basket for him like a little boat and float 
him in the river down where the Princess 
comes to bathe. Perhaps she will see him 
and take care of him at the palace.” 

“But suppose he should fall in the 
water,” said Miriam. 

“That is where you can help,” answered 
Mother. “You watch the baby from be- 
hind the rushes by the river until the 
Princess comes.” 

So Miriam and her Mother put the 
baby in his little basket-boat by the river 
side in the ‘tall water-reeds. 

After a while the Princess and her 
maidens came by and heard the baby cry. 

“This lovely child must not be found by 
the soldiers. I will take care of him at the 
palace,” said the Princess. 

Just then Miriam stepped out of the tall 
grass, “Please,” she said, “would you like 
to have a Hebrew woman as a nurse for 
the baby?” 

The Princess smiled and answered, 
“Why, yes, I will need a nurse. Could you 
find one for me?” 

Miriam ran home as fast as she could 
and got the baby’s own Mother to go to 
the palace and be a nurse for the child. 

And‘so the child grew up at the palace 
and became a great leader who finally led 
the Hebrews back again to their home 
land of Palestine. Do you know his name? 
Listen to these verses from the Bible and 
you will hear his name. I shall read from 
the book of Exodus 2:3-10. 

CLosinc Hymn: “The Bible is a Treas- 

ure Book” No. 119 
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3. Samuel—"The Boy Who Grew 
Up in a Church" 


Worsuip CENTER: Open Bible. 

PreLupE: “The Bible is a 
Book,” No. 119 

Hymn: (Leader) Today we will sing two 
stanzas of the new song we have been 
learning about the Bible. This is the 
second stanza. (Read and sing) Now 
let us sing both stanzas. (Sing two stan- 
zas No. 119) 

Prayer: We thank thee, our Father, for 
the lovely things the Bible tells us, and 
for the ways it helps us to be good and 
kind. Help us to treasure it more every 
day. Amen. 

OFFERING Hymn: 
tence’ No. 168 

Srory: 

Tue Boy WuHo Grew Up in a Cuurcu 
Our story last Sunday was about a He- 

brew girl who helped. Today it is about 

a Hebrew boy. This story happened some 

years later, but it was still among the 

Hebrew people. 

Hannah and her husband had wanted 
a little son for many years. Often Hannah 
had prayed to God about it. She prom- 
ised God that her boy would be lent to 
the Lord to do his work if she might have 
a son. 

After a number of years she did have 
a baby boy. Remembering her promise 
to God, she took the child as soon as he 
was old enough, up to the temple to 
learn to be a helper in the church. 

In those days, boys learned to be a 
priest by studying many years with the 
man who was head of their church. Eli 
was the name of'the old priest and he was 
very glad to have this boy as a helper, 
for Eli’s eyesight was growing dim. So 
the boy lived in a little room in the 
temple-building with Eli and helped him 
light the Sabbath lamps and do other 
tasks. 

Once a year his mother, Hannah, came 
to see him and brought him a new little 
coat she’ had made for her growing son. 

One night as the boy was sleeping he 
thought he heard a voice. 
went to old Eli and said, “Did you call 
me?” 

“No,” answered Eli. 

Again the same thing happened and 
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“An Offering Sen- 


He arose and. 


yet a third time. Finally Eli said, “Go 


lie down and the next time say, ‘Speak, ~ 


Lord, for thy servant hears.’ ” Eli knew 
God had a message for the boy. 

And so the third time the boy did as 
he was told and God made him under- 
stand that he was to grow up to be a 
leader of his people, called a prophet. 

Can you guess who he was? 

His story is in the book of the Bible 
named after him. (Read I Samuel 3:2-10 
and 19-20) 


Criosinc Hymn: No. 119, 2nd stanza. 


4. David—"'The Boy Who Played 
for a King” 

Worsuip Center: Bible open to Psalm 
23, 

PreLupbE: “O Give Thanks 
Lord,” No. 160 

LreaperR: Read Psalm 107:1. Let us sing 
these words from Psalm 107 to the 
music we heard as our prelude. (Sing 
No. 160) 

Prayer: Dear God, we have been think- 
ing for the past weeks about how you 
helped boys and girls in Bible times. 
We are glad that your loving-kindness 
endureth forever, for we need your help 
too. Amen. 3 


Unto the 


Orrertinc Hymn: “An Offering Sen- 
tence” No. 168. 
Srory: 


THe Boy WuHo PLAYED FOR A KING 

This is the story of a shepherd boy. He 
always took his little home-made harp 
with him when he went to herd his sheep. 
It was lovely to watch the white sheep 
grazing on the green hills with the blue 
sky overhead. The boy would lie down 
on the green grass and look far up into 
the white clouds as he thought of a new 
tune to play on his harp. One day the 
idea came to him that just as he was tak- 
ing care of his sheep, God was taking 
care of him. So he put his ideas into 
words that said: 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 

want; 

he makes me lie down in green pastures. 
He leads me beside still waters. . . 

I fear no evil; 
for thou art with me.... 
Just as he was singing the song, a servant 
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came from his father’s house to say the 
boy had been sent for to go to see the 
King. 

“Why did they choose me?” asked the 
boy. “Because you play sweet music,” 
replied the servant. ‘““The king has been 
very ill and his friends thought your 
sweet, quiet music of the hills might help 
him.” 

And so it was that the shepherd boy 
went to live at the palace and play for 
the king. He tried very hard to please 
King Saul but the king was often sick 
in his mind and _ very cross. 

The best part about the palace was the 
king’s son, Jonathan. He was about the 
same age as the shepherd boy and they 
grew to be great friends. Jonathan gave 
the boy his best bow and arrows. 

The shepherd boy had many adventures 
while he lived at the palace, but he is 
best known for the songs he made which 
are called the Psalms. Can you guess 
who he is? 

Here in the Bible it says at the top of 
many of the Psalms, “A Psalm of David.” 
We do not know how many he wrote of 
the one hundred fifty psalms in our Bible, 
but they are the kind of songs he liked 
to sing, _ 

Th€ére issone in our hymn-book from 
Psalm 104:33 which sounds like David 
may have sung it. It says: 

“T will sing to the Lord as long as I live! 
I will sing to the Lord as long as I live!” 
Listen to the music, then let us sing this 
as our Closing hymn. 

Hymn: “I Will Sing to the Lord” No. 

163 


5. Jesus—"The Boy with an 
Important Birthday" 


WorsuHip CEenTER: Open Bible and pic- 
ture from the boyhood of Jesus. 

PreLuDE: ‘““The Bible is a Treasure Book” 
No. 119 

Leaver: There is one more stanza to our 
song about the Bible. It says: (Read 
stanza 3, hymn No. 119.) Now let us 
sing all three stanzas. 

PravER: We are thinking today, dear 
God, about the most important child of 
all. Help us to remember him and the 
message of his birthday every day of 
our lives. Amen. 

Orrrerinc Hymn: ‘An 
tence,” No. 168 

Story: 

Tue Boy with aN Important BirtTHDAY 
Suppose we go backward in time today 

about one thousand nine hundred and 

fifty four years ago to help a little boy 
celebrate his birthday. 

He is five years old, and is a fine hap- 
py-looking child. He helps his mother 
grind grain to make their bread and 
carry water from the village well. He 
cleans up the wooden curls from the floor 
of his father’s carpenter shop and holds 
the boards still while his father saws. 

Most of all, he likes to play with some 
of his friends by the road where the 
long lines of camels go by loaded with 
all kinds of things for people in far away 
places. He likes to see the Roman sol- 
diers go by on the road with their shin- 
ing helmets and spears, although he is 
always a little afraid of them. 

But today is his birthday. He will in- 
vite some of his little. friends to come 
share it with him. They may sit on the 
floor on pillows to eat dried fruit, bread 
and cheese. They will not have cake and 
ice cream but they will be very happy. 
They will run and play games and go 
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HEAR IT 


Sight and sound combine to give church color movies the “professional” touch. nel PHBE EuMCS 


You can add sound to church-made 
movies easily...at little cost! 


Centre Bells is more than a documentary movie of activities in 
Centre Congregational Church, Brattleboro, Vermont. 

This locally produced, low-budget sound film serves as a source 
of lasting inspiration to shut-ins, distant missions, fund raisers 
and church members themselves. It is a permanent record of 
men, women and children putting their faith into action. 

A limited budget need: not restrict your church to a silent 
movie. Now you can add magnetic sound easily and inexpen- 
sively with Bell & Howell’s Filmosound 202. 


VERSATILE WORKER. The 202 
projects sound or silent 16mm film, 


This projector lets you record commentary about church ey oss tenes see plays magnetic or optical sound track. 
ene ’ A 5 3 7 é o Be 1 f . . a 4 
activities, with background music, right on the film while pic- AD Years ot Pioneering Reverse switch, still picture clutch. Its 
ture is projected. A full set of finger-tip controls simplifies the Contributions to the wide acceptance by churches is proof 

- addition of sound to film, makes it easy-as tape recording. Motion Picture Industry that experience leads to Bell & Howell. 


Would you like to have New Voices for Church Movies sent to 


you or your church? A free copy will be sent upon request. Write 
to Bell & Howell, 7169 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. e & owe 
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home, tired, to sleep. 

The little boy’s mother will tuck her 
son into bed and will say, “Another im- 
portant day was passed. Goodnight, my 
Son.” But before he goes to sleep she 
will tell him about his very first birthday, 
because it was the most important birth- 
day anybody ever had. 

Do you know who the boy is? 

There is a song in our hymn book 
called, ““When Jesus Was a Little Boy.” 


I want you to listen to all the words, 
then we will sing the first and last stanzas. 
(Read all of Hymn No. 72. Reread and 
sing stanzas one and four.) 


Hymn: ‘When Jesus Was a Little Boy” 
No. 72 

Scripture: Luke 2:52 (Read and dis- 
cuss ) 


Ciosinc Hymn: 119, stanza 3. 
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by Gertrude Sheldon* 


THEME FOR May: Goodness Lives On 


For the Leader: 


It is the living Christ at work that we 
would have our juniors know. They are 
old enough to understand that goodness 
lives on in the lives of all who seek Christ 
and that those lives bear fruit in obedience 
to him and in love and service to others. 

Following Jesus is a joyous experience 
and yet a hard way. We would have our 
juniors see him in the joys and satisfac- 
tions of his followers as well as through 
his suffering. 

It is hoped that through the services of 
the next two months they will catch the 
spirit of the living church, expressing 
Christ in all its activities and feel that 
they are a part of this fellowship. 

Mother’s Day will be acknowledged, as 
well as Memorial Sunday. 

The worship center may be arranged 
this month very effectively with the use 
of pictures appropriate to the theme. 
Many such pictures will be found in the 
picture sets in your church school. Boys 
and girls at work would be equally effec- 
tive and such pictures are often found in 
current magazines. Flowers at either side or 
flowers alone, which are in abundance at 
this time of year, make a lovely worship 
center. 

The Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible will be used. 

Hymns for Junior Worship published by 
Westminster, Judson and other denomi- 
national Presses, will be the source for all 
music suggested. Your own hymnal will 
have some of the songs suggested. It is 
hoped that when hymns are not familiar 
to the group the words be used as poems 
since the words will add much to the 
service. Often the music played as the 
words are read will be effective. 

No special suggestions for the offering 
are given for this month. 


1. In Jesus’ Disciples 


Music: (to call group together) ‘Holy, 
Holy, Holy” 


Catt To WorsuHip: 


Holy is the Lord, our God, 
Who all the ages through 
Has kept the faithful followers, 
Who dared his will to do. 


*Spring Valley, Minn. 
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Come, worship then the Holy One 
Of earth, and sky, and sea, 

Help build his kingdom where you are, 
He calls both you and me. 


Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 


ScripTurE: John 13:34,35; Matthew 22: 
37b-39 


TaLx: “Peter Carries on Jesus’ Work” 

Peter, one of Jesus’ disciples, could 
hardly wait. to carry on the work that 
Jesus had left for them to do. There were 
so many sick people to heal! There were 
so many poor to feed and discouraged ones 
to give new hope! And most of all there 
was the “good news” to tell of Jesus and 
his love. 


But how were he and the other disci- 
ples to go about it? They had depended 
on their leader to tell them what to do. 

Since there were enemies all about 
them, Jesus’ disciples had to meet secret- 
ly in their homes, or in caves, or under 
trees. As they met they reminded each 
other of the things he had told them and 
they felt him near. They talked, sang 
songs, and prayed to God, the Father, to- 
gether. Ideas came, and courage, and 
strength as they met. 


Some of the disciples could sing, some 
could heal and others could talk well. 
Peter’s talent was being able to say things 
with much power, so he preached the 
“good news” of Jesus and his love. He be- 
gan right there in Jerusalem where their 
enemies were ever watching and listening. 
It took a great deal of courage but he felt 
Jesus was with him so he was not afraid. 
His work was the important thing, not 
what happened to him. And many people 
heard him and believed. 


The Bible tells us that one day he 
preached to a great crowd and about 
three thousand people decided to follow 
Jesus’ way of life. That meant they, too, 
helped others and told the story. It was 
a wonderful story, all about a loving, for- 
giving God who was as a father. It was 
about Jesus and his love and his way of 
life. It was about thinking of others and 
not oneself. 


How could Peter, a fisherman and with 
little education, succeed so well in what 
he was doing? He made many mistakes as 
he learned. He tried again and again. And 
God was with him to help him. 

We are glad for Peter and James and 
John and the other disciples who kept the 
story alive for us. They had lived so close 
to Jesus and they knew him better than 
anyone else. Because of their loyalty and 
courage we, too, know the story of Jesus 
and his love. We must be true and brave 


—" a Sets 


and help build the kingdom of love right 


where we are. 


Prayer: O God, help us to be loving and 
kind to others and as true to Jesus as” 


his disciples were. Help us to take time 

to be quiet enough to feel him near. 

Thank you for these faithful followers 

of his, Amen. 

Hymn: “Dare to Be Brave” 
SHARING TIME: 

Leader: Today I heard about two boys 
who dared to be brave, as Jesus would 
have us be, Joe had an automobile acci- 
dent. He knew that he had been careless 
and knew that the boy driving the other 
car had been careless, too. There were no 
witnesses and Joe could have lied about 
it since the other boy was hurt and could 
not give a very clear story of what hap- 
pened. But Joe told the truth and took 
his share of the blame. He dared to be 
honest. 

The other boy is the son of a man 
who once long before had written a bad 
check. When the boys at school wanted 
him to cheat in his examination he re- 
fused to do so. His classmates said many 
unkind things to him about his father 
because~he dared to be true to what he 


~-knew was right. Is it hard for you some- 


times? (Give the group an opportunity to 

share their thinking at this point). 

PrayYER Hymn: “Father, Lead Me Day by 
Day” 


2. In Jesus' Friends 


To THE LEADER: 

In connection with this service, read the 
article, “Biography of a Home,” in this 
issue. You may wish to tell this as a story 
to your group, rather than the one given 
here. In any case it will be helpful in the 
Sharing Time to give concrete suggestions 
for making a Christian home.—EpirTors. 
Quret Music 
Catt. To WorsHIP: 

God is so great! His love so deep! 

His plan—that we his laws will keep. 


We come, O God, to learn your way, 
With eager minds and hearts that pray. 


Give us the courage and strength to 
grow ; 
Our joy through life thy will to know. 


Wisdom, and power, and majesty, 
And honor, and glory, belong to thee. 


Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God” 
ScripTurRE: Luke 10: 38-42 


Story: 
Mary AND MarrTHa 

It was sunset time and in a little home 
in Bethany, Mary and her sister Martha 
rested from the work of the day. 

“Would Jesus have been pleased had 
he been here today, Mary?” asked Martha. 
“You seemed to understand him so much 
better than I, though I tried.” 

“Yes, Martha,” answered her sister. 
“I’m sure Jesus would have been glad. I 
have felt him near and even thought I 
heard him say again that he would be 
with us always. I keep thinking of so many 
things that he said and did. He seems 
very close to me.” 

“Miriam whispered something about 
‘inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these ye have done it unto me’ 
when I took her the hot broth. She is so 
crippled and yet so cheerful! She loved 
Jesus and Jesus loved her. As I left the 
yard I heard her singing a song of joy 
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and faith. Is that doing things for Jesus, 
Mary, sharing food and singing songs of 


i courage and joy?” 


, 
: 
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“Ym sure of it, Martha. When I took 
the new cloak to Jamie who has no moth- 
er to sew for him I thought of the same 
words.” 

“How glad I am that we had a chance 
to do things for Jesus while he lived and 
visited us, and glad that we can still do 
for him,” said Martha. 

And the two sisters sat in silence until 


_ the stars came out in the sky, and remem- 


bered the many times that Jesus had visit- 
ed in their home and were glad. 
Hymn: ‘“O Jesus, Lad of Nazareth’ 
SHARING TIME: 

There are many Marys and Marthas 
and Janes and Susans in the world today 
keeping homes where love is. 

Today is Mother’s Day or Family Day. 
It is a good time to think about that home 
in far away Palestine where Jesus loved to 
visit and a good time to think about our 


-homes. 


Why did Jesus love to visit at the home 
of Mary and Martha do you think? 
(They were friendly, thoughtful of others, 
kind. ) 

What do you do to help make a home 
where love is? (share work and fun, make 
people feel at home, be thoughtful and 
kind. ) 

Prayer: Thank you, God, for families 
where love is. Help each of us as we try 
to make our homes a place where Jesus 
would like to be. Help us to remember 
that you are wherever love is. Amen. 

Hymn: “Father, Lead Me Day by Day” 


3. In Friends who Heard 


About Jesus 
Music: “Hymn of Thanksgiving” (“O 
Lord of heaven and earth and sea”) 


Catt To Worsuip: (read by three jun- 
iors) Words of above hymn, verses 1,3,4 


Hymn: ‘The Word of God Must Go” 
Scripture: Acts 13:1-5 


PPALK =o (Paul’ Wakes «the Far 

Away” 

Who was this man Paul whom the fel- 
lowship of Christians was sending out to 
tell of Jesus and his love? 

He was one of the hundreds and hun- 

dreds of others who did not know Jesus 
as his disciples or his personal friends 
knew him, but had heard of him from 
them. God talked to him through the story 
of Jesus’ life and death and he listened 
and was not happy until he joined the 
other followers of Jesus. 
- Paul was a Roman citizen and when 
he made the choice to do and live as 
Jesus taught it was very hard. It is always 
hard to give up old ways of thinking and 
doing and learn new ones. Paul feared 
nothing but failure to do his best. He 
had no idea of the many things that would 
happen to him when he made that choice. 
Many of Jesus’ followers were stoned to 
death, or thrown in prison, and were 
hated and hunted. But they never gave 
up. It was because Paul was so fearless 
and eager that the friends of Jesus, meet- 
ing in Antioch, decided that he should 
be sent out to tell the good news to the 
people far away. He had a good education 
and could write letters back to them about 
his travels and experiences. 

The Christians remembered that Jesus 
had sent the disciples out two by two so 
they chose Barnabas to go with Paul. It is 
always easier to have company! 
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For eleven years Paul traveled to far 
places and everywhere he went he told 
the story of God and his love, of Jesus and 
his life and death, of forgiveness and of 
trying again and again. He faithfully 
wrote his letters to his friends of his ex- 
periences and wrote to the new churches 
wherever they were started. We find some 
of these letters in our Bible. 


People who heard Paul gladly told the 
story to others and so the news traveled 
far and wide and down through the years 
to you and me. 


Hymn: ‘“We’ve a Story to Tell to the 
Nations”’ 
CONVERSATION: How may we tell the 


story of Jesus and his love? (being kind, 

doing what we know is right, studying, 

going to church, inviting others to go.) 
Porem: 


We can smile to make the world 
brighter, 

We can be thoughtful of others, too, 

We can be kind to those about us 

We can help—there is much to do! 


We can tell the story of Jesus 
By how we live and how we grow 
In wisdom and in stature, 

As he did long ago. 


We can love as only he loved, 
And forgive each other; then 

We will feel his presence with us 
While we do the best we can. 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” 


1Juniors, vacation church school, Spring Valley, 
Minnesota. Used with permission. 


Working With 
Juniors 
At Church 


The What, Why, and How of 
Working with Juniors in the 
Church School 
by 
DOROTHY LACROIX 
HILL 


With many examples of actual 
work with juniors, this book 
brings definite, usable help for 
teachers and other leaders of 
children this age. 


Mrs. Hill looks closely at 


learning—what it is and how it 


takes place. She stresses the im- 
portance of goals to aid juniors 
in growing in Christian ways of 
thinking and responding. For 
teachers and others to re-assess 
and re-evaluate their own 
methods and procedure, she in- 
cludes many thought-provoking 
questions for self-examination. 

A book that brings inspiring 
help for teachers and other 
leaders of juniors—to aid them 
in making their work more in- 
teresting, more meaningful, 
more effective. $2.00 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 


Religious Birthday Cards for Children 


Now churches and church schools can send 
attractive Christian birthday cards with a re- 
ligious theme to every child from his first 
through his eleventh birthday. The cards 
picture Jesus at approximately the age of the 
child receiving the greeting, and are litho- 
graphed in combinations of black, blue and 
salmon. The illustrations are by Janet Smal- 
ley, noted artist for children, whose work 
has appeared in many national magazines, 
books and in class picture sets used in church 
schools. Some of. the verses are: Year 1: 
Your church is glad that you have. grown 
this year. May your birthday be a happy one. 
“And the child grew and become strong, 
filled with wisdom; and the favor of God was 
upon him.’—Luke 2:40. Year 7: Each year 
your birthday means that you have grown in 
ability to do more and harder tasks. Your 
church shares your joy. “Even a child makes 
himself known by his acts.’—Proverbs 20:11. 
10 cents each or 75 cents a dozen. 


THE BETHANY PRESS 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Westminster 
VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL SERIES 


for an unforgettable summer program 


@® evangelical 


@ based on sound doctrinal and 
educational principles 


@ completely self-contained 


® easy-to-teach for relatively 
untrained workers 


Materials for ten sessions of three hours each . . . entirely. 


Biblical ... related to the'lives of the pupils . . 


THEME FOR 1955—JESUS CHRIST — 


Planned to teach children to know Jesus as a person; to 
love Jesus as a friend; and to love one another. 


KINDERGARTEN: Kindergarten Leader's Guide—Teaching 
plans, activities, games, projects, schedules, Scripture, stories, 
worship guidance. 48 pages. 95 cents. 


Kindergarten Bible Picture Book (for pupil)—16 pages, 8 in 
color, poems, prayers, songs, Scripture, stories, etc. 20 cents. 


PRIMARY: Primary Leader’s Guide—Teaching guidance, wor- 
ship plans, supplies, activities, projects, Scripture, stories, etc. 
48 pages. 95 cents. 


Primary Bible Picture Book (for pupil)—16 pages, 8 of them 
in color, poems, stories, hymns and responses, prayers and 
Scripture. 20 cents. 


JUNIOR: Junior Leader's Guide—Ways of teaching, manner 
of worship, recreation and activity suggestions, supplies, Bible 
study, hymns. 48 pages. 95 cents. 


Junior Journal (for pupil)—Extensive hymn section, Scrip- 
ture, worship, activities, stories, poems, reproductions of great 
pictures. 32 pages. 20 cents. 


JUNIOR HIGH: Junior High Leader's Guide—Aids to under- 
standing junior highs, projects, discussion topics, Scripture, 
schedules, etc. Much of the activity is planned around com- 
mittees. 48 pages. 95 cents. 


Junior Hi! (for pupil) —Quizzes, dramatizations, Bible work, 
prayers, hymns, maps, pictures, stories. Illustrated. 32 pages. 
20 cents. 


GET THIS VALUABLE AND POPULAR 
VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL SERIES 


at your denominational or religious bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


4. In the Early Church 

Music: (call group together) 

CALL To WorsuiP: same as first week + 

Hymn: “Long ago the friends of Jesus” ¢ 

Scripture: Acts 1:15 read by junior 
Acts 2:44 read by junior 
Acts 3:1-11 read by junior 
Acts 4:32-35 read by junior 
Acts 5:42 read by junior 


TaLx: “Each One Tells Another” 

The early church began with the friends 
of Jesus as they gathered together to help 
one another and to help those outside the 
church. It began with only 120 people 
who healed and shared and taught. 

As you know, when a group gets too 
large it needs to have a leader and com- 
mittees to do its work best. Otherwise 
folks just run around getting in each 
other’s way. So it was with the early 
churches as they grew and grew. They 
found the people who could do certain 
things better than others and then gave 
them the thing to do for which they had 
a talent. Some preached. Some cared for 
the poor. Some tock care of the money. 
Some led the singing. They found it work- 
ed bétter that way. And people were hap- 


-py doing the thing they liked best. 


Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 

Scripture: Acts 10:34,35 (read by jun- 
ior) 

TALK: (continued) 

There were no radios in Jesus’ day, or 
television, or telephones. There were no 
cars or trains or airplanes. There were no 
newspapers or magazines to tell people 
what was happening in far away places. 
News traveled slowly from one person tell- 
ing it to another. 

The story of Jesus’ life and teachings 
was so important, and the people who 
heard it were so happy about it that they 
told it to everyone who would listen, 
wherever they were. Why was this story 
so different from any other? 

Hadn’t they learned from Jesus that 
God was like a loving father? That was 
certainly different. 

Hadn’t they learned from Jesus that 
God did not send sickness to punish peo- 
ple but wanted them to be well in body 
and mind? That was certainly different. 

Hadn’t they learned from Jesus that 
God forgave those who sinned—and that 
they should forgive one another? That, 
too, was very different. 

They learned from Jesus that God loved 
everyone no matter the color of his skin, 
the money he had, or his education. God 
loved everyone. It was a new idea. 

And best of all, Jesus showed them how 
to live that way! He was helping them 
even though they could not see him or 
touch him, for he was still with them as 
he had promised. 

No wonder they could not keep the 
story to themselves! No wonder they 
taught their children and when the chil- 
dren grew up they told the story. 

Are you helping to tell the story by 
what you say and do? 

Poem: 


Have we love? 
Then we must love others! 


Have we happiness? 
Then happiness share! 


Have we strength? . 
Then help someone in need! 


Have we a story to tell? 
Then tell it! 
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Che Family Altar 


An inspirational film that is a powerful incentive 
to family worship. The father, a nominal Christian, 
while visiting with the family next-door 

ig impressed by their habit of having a family 
altar every evening and is inspired to institute 


daily family worship in his own home. 


$9 


30 minutes, black and white 


° 


0 


16mm sound........ rental 


USE BOTH AT YOUR CHURCH 
IN OBSERVING THIS EVENT 


These and other Concordia Films, 

suitable for National Family Week, are 
available from your nearest religious film 
library. Book your films now. 

They will be in big demand. 
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“So shall ye be my disciples,” said Jesus. 
Hymn: “Always My Friend’ (‘‘Jesus, 
Christ Jesus, is with me today”) 


5. Through the Ages 


Music: “Forward Through The Ages” 
Hymn: same 
TaLK: ‘Heroes of the Church” 

Our hymn reminds us that Jesus’ 


friends first carried his message of love 
to others. Then friends of the friends car- 
ried the message to all who would listen. 
It was told by fathers and mothers to 
tneir children. 

Some of these people were afraid that 
many important things Jesus said or did 
might be forgotten. So they faithfully and 
with much effort wrote them down. We 
read them in our Bible. 

Generation after generation carried the 
story of Jesus and his love and of God 
and his goodness. We have time to tell of 
a few who lived after the Bible was writ- 
ten. 

About 300 years after Jesus’ death 
there was a man named Martin. He and 
his followers heard the story and tried to 
make Christians of wild, savage people 
in the part of the world we call France 
and Germany. They went about it by 
burning down the temples which were 
sacred to the people and forcing them to 
do as they were told. Do you think this 
was a good way to tell a story of love? 
(Give opportunity for discussion) 

Ulfilas was a gentle and kind man who 
thought he knew a better way. He, like 
his helpers, went about telling the story 
of Jesus with love and joy in his heart. 
He was kind and looked about for some- 
thing special he could do for them. He 
decided that more than anything else the 
people needed the Bible translated into 
their own language, which he did. Was 
this a better way? (Give opportunity for 
discussion ) 

One hundred years later a little baby 
was born to parents who lived in Scotland 
and they named him Patrick. One day 
when he was just a boy pirates kidnapped 
him and sold him to a chieftain of a tribe 
of people called Druids who lived in Ire- 
land. They were a cruel people. They 
thought the great spirit lived in oak trees 
so they worshipped them. Patrick spent 
his time caring for the pigs and sheep. 

Patrick finally escaped and reached 
home safe and sound but he could never 
forget the Druids. How much he wanted 
them to know the true God and Jesus 
and his love! So he studied and as soon as 
he could do so went back to Ireland of 
his own free will to tell them the good 
news. 

He suffered much, but he was brave 
and with God helping him the people 
gradually believed and his efforts were 
successful. 


Then there is the story of Gregory of 
Rome and how he sent Augustine to Eng- 
land to teach people there about Jesus. 

Because of all of these faithful people 
and more than we could name Jesus is 
living today in the hearts of people in 
many lands. 


Hymn: “Jesus, Christ Jesus, is with me 
today” 


TALK: (continued) 


This is Memorial Sunday, a day set 
aside to remember all those people 
through the centuries that have given 
their lives to make our world better. 

In America we think of education for 
all, freedom of speech, freedom from want 
and freedom to worship God as each 
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one believes is right. Many have fought 
as did Martin to bring these things about. 
Many have lived as Ulfilas to bring these 
things about. All have tried as they 
thought right to do the best they could. 
On this Memorial Day may we especial- 
ly remember the heroes of the Christian 
Church as well as the heroes of our coun- 


try. 


PrAyER: God, our Father, on this Me- 
morial Day help us to remember all of 
the people who have worked to make 
our world a better place to live in. Help 
us to remember Jesus who gave his life 
for us. May we follow his example as 
we help build a kingdom of love. Amen. 

Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 


Junior High Department 


by Ethel A. Shelenberger 


and Lael A. Henderson* 


THEME: “Our Hymn of Grateful Praise” 


1. “For the Beauty of the Earth” 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
For you shall go out in joy, 
and be led forth in peace; 
the mountains and the hills before you 
shall_break forth into singing, 
and all the trees of the field shall 
clap their hands.” 
——Isaiah 55:12 
Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 


Mepiration: ‘““The Church of the Ever- 
lasting Life” 

A new church was being built. For ten 
years at least the congregation had been 
hoping to build a new church on the base- 
ment foundation where they had been 
worshiping since the beginning of World 
War II. At last the stones were rising 
to cover the gaunt steel arches that the 
builders had erected against the cold win- 
ter sky. 

Now the people wanted their church to 
mean something to the community where 
it was to stand, something that expressed 
the feeling in their own hearts as they 
raised their sanctuary. So, they planned 
their church around the theme of the ever- 
lasting life. They wanted their church to 
be a living force in the growing industrial 
community where they lived. 

To express their idea of the Church of 
the Everlasting Life, they borrowed some 
symbolism from the evergreen tree. They 
took its color for their choir robes, even 
for their minister’s robe, and they car- 
peted their chancel in the same color. 
When they did this they followed out 
some very ancient ideas. The prophets of 
the Old Testament used the evergreen 
when they wanted to express the life of 
the worshiping congregation. 

First Reaper: (Reads the words that the 
prophet Hosea puts into the mouth of 
God): Hosea 14:5-7; 8b 

Szeconp Reaper: Isaiah 60:13 

LEADER: (continues) 

The evergreen tree has also been a part 
of a spring festival that is almost as old as 
humanity. For uncounted ages our fore- 
fathers expressed their joy in the return- 
ing spring by dancing around a tree 
which they cleared of branches except at 
the top and decorated in gay colors, the 
forerunner of our maypole. To these peo- 
ple this tree was a symbol of the power 


*Miss Shellenberger is Associate Director of 
Youth Work and Miss Henderson Editor of Junior 
High Publications for the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation and Publication of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


of new life, the triumph of spring over 

the apparent death of winter. 

In some such way as this the joy of 
Easter has come to be linked with these 
ancient spring festivals. For Christians the 
great good news of Christ’s resurrection 
brings“a joy even more intense than the 
breath-taking beauty of new green leaves, 
or shy spring flowers, or cascades of bloom 
on shrubs and trees. It is a joy too deep 
for expression. 

And this is why, in the Church of the 
Everlasting Life, the jewel-like windows 
above the green chancel carpet picture the 
teachings and sayings of Jesus. It is why 
the foremost chancel window is a living 
memorial of Jesus’ words: “I am _ the 
resurrection and the life; he who believes 
in me, though he die, yet shall he live, and 
whoever lives and believes in me shall 
never die.” 

Hymn: ‘Fairest Lord Jesus” 

Prayer: O Thou who makest the stars, 
and turnest the shadow of death into 
the morning; on this day we meet to 
give thee praise, for the resurrection of 
the springtime. Receive our thanksgiv- 
ing, reveal thy presence, and send into 
our hearts the spirit of the risen Christ. 
Amen.’ 


2. "For the Joy of Human Love" 


PRELUDE: “When Morning Gilds_ the 
Skies” 
CaLL To WorsHIP: 
O give thanks to the Lord, 
for he is good, 
for his steadfast love endures for 
ever. 
O give thanks to the God of gods, 
for his steadfast love endures for ever; 
O give thanks to the Lord of lords, 
for his steadfast love endures for 


ever. 
—Psalm 136: 1-3 
Hymn: “When Morning Gilds the Skies?’ 
MepritaTion: “The Festival of the Chris- 
tian Home” 

This morning many of us _ probably 
placed a gift at our mother’s place at the 
breakfast table. Yesterday the mailman 
left cards at many homes, each one ex- 
pressing beautiful sentiments to “mother.” 
Some of us are wearing a flower today, 
thereby telling everyone that we are hon- 
oring our mothers. 

For a number of years the churches have 


1Adapted from a prayer in A Book of Worship 
for Free Churches published under the auspices of 
the General Council of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches. 
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been concerned about the great emphasis 
given to Mother’s Day on one day of the 
year. They have wondered whether a way 
could be found to emphasize the joy and 
depth of family feeling the year ’round. 


The answer to that, they found, was to 
establish the Festival of the Christian 
Home which involves every member of the 
family. This festival serves to emphasize 
what we all know to be true, that every 
child gets his first experience of love from 
the members of his family, from the day 
of his birth. By the time we are junior 
highs we sometimes forget many of the 
evidences of family love that are all about 
us all the time, because we are likely to 
have experienced some conflicts and dis- 
agreements with these same family mem- 
bers. Sometimes we find a place to air 
these troubles and disagreements in class 
discussions or youth meetings, where we 
get a chance to “blow off steam” and ar- 
rive at some answers for ourselves to 
these difficulties. But this morning we are 


~~ going to turn the tables completely and 


take time to express our appreciation for 
our families. 


(If the young people can be given this 
assignment in advance, well and good; if 
not, give time for all to think about these 
experiences, and let someone express his 
ideas for the group.). 


An Experience of Disappointment. (In 
his own words someone may express real 
appreciation for the sympathetic guidance 
he received from his mother or father the 
time he came home from school disap- 
pointed—perhaps because of low marks, 
or because his friends left him out of a 
game, or because he was defeated in an 
election. ) 


An Estimate of the Cost to His Family 
of His Support. (In his own words this 
boy or girl might express appreciation for 
his clothing, food, shelter, and the like. 
Using a little imagination, he might trans- 
late some of these items into dollar esti- 
mates, and at the same time contrast the 
ample provision made for children and 
young people in this country with the 
very limited facilities of many families in 
a country like India.) 

An Appreciation of His Personal Values. 
(Another young person might express ap- 
preciation for the sense of values or 
standards that he has received from his 
family in regard to such everyday matters 
as finishing what he starts, doing an as- 
signment well, demanding justice for 
everyone in his school, or trying to be un- 
selfish. 


(The summary leader should sum up 
these contributions, pointing out these are 
only a few of the benefits that teen-agers 
receive from their families.) 


ScripTuRE: Ephesians 6: 1-4 
Hymn: ‘For the Beauty of the Earth” 


PRAYER: 

Our father, who out of thy great love 
for us all has sent thy son Jesus Christ to 
show us a better way of life, give thy 
blessing to us and to our families. Help 
us to give our lives new direction in bring- 
ing happiness to those with whom we 
live. Teach us to see beyond our present 
homes to those that we ourselves may one 
day establish, that we may also carry thy 
love there. Amen. 


3. “For the Wonder of 


Each Hour" 


PRELUDE: 
Hig ” 


“The Spacious Firmament on 
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CALL To WorsHIP: 
The heavens are telling the glory of God; 
and the firmament proclaims his handi- 
work. 
Day to day pours forth speech, 
and night to night declares knowledge. 
There is no speech, nor are there words; 
their voice is not heard; 
yet their voice goes out through all the 
earth, 
and their words to the end of the world. 
—Psalm 19: 1-4 


“For the Beauty of the Earth” 


MepiraTion: “Rural Life Sunday” 

Today Protestants throughout the 
United States are celebrating Rural Life 
Sunday. The beauty of the springtime 
makes this time of the year especially ap- 
propriate for such an observance. Per- 
haps we do not take time often enough 
to discover for ourselves “the wonder of 
each hour” as revealed to us through 
nature. People who live in rural areas 
are usually more aware than city dwellers 
of God’s gifts in the natural world, 
whether they be the power contained in 
even the smallest seed or the beauty of 
the flaming sunset. The natural world, 
when we take time to appreciate it, helps 
us to know God. 


Now let us listen to a few Bible pas- 
sages that help us to know God through 
the wonders of his world, meditating on 
each one briefly. 

(It would well to have the young 
people who are reading these selections 
remain in their places rather than coming 
to the front of the room. This will cause 
less confusion and make for a more wor- 
shipful atmosphere. ) 


First Scripture Reading: Genesis 8:22 


Leader: Let us meditate on the wonder 
of the harvest—its regular appearance 
following the planting of the seeds—and 
on the orderly procession of season up- 
on season through the round of each 
year. 


Second Scripture Reading: Job 14: 7-9 

Leader: Let us meditate upon all the 
creatures of God’s creation; how all of 
them strive to keep on growing. 

Third Scripture Reading: Psalm 65: 9-13; 
Psalm 95: 4-7 


Leader: Let us spend a few moments in 
grateful meditation on the abundance 
of good things that the earth produces, 
giving thanks for God’s bounty. 


Fourth Scripture Reading: Isaiah 40:11 

Leader: Let us remember that kindness 
and gentleness are appreciated by the 
weak and small creatures of the earth. 

Fifth Scripture Reading: Matthew 6: 
25-33 

Leader: Let us think for a moment how 
Jesus spoke of the natural world to 
show us how to put first things first. 

eer Septet Reading: Matthew 13: 

Leader: How does this parable speak to 
us—if we are rural folk; if we are city 


folk? 


Hymn: 


Hymn: ‘God of the Earth, the Sky, the 
Sea” 
PRAYER: O heavenly Father, who hast 


filled the world with beauty, open, we 
beseech thee, our eyes to behold thy 
gracious hand in all thy works: that 
rejoicing in thy whole creation, we may 
learn to serve thee with gladness; for 
the sake of him by whom all things 
were made, thy Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.’ 


2From The Book of Common Prayer. 
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f NOT ONLY TELL THEM S 
BUT SHOW THEM 


the Living Bible Motion Pictures 
on the Life of Christ. 


16mm Sound, Black and White 
and Color. 


e Faithfully adhering to the 
Bible, 26 Bible teaching 
films, portraying the life and 
teachings of Christ. 


® Teaching length, 15-20 min- 

utes. Time enough for the 
{ teacher to properly intro- 
duce and follow-up in guided 
Bible study classes. 


® Complete illustrated, de- 
scriptive catalog with utili- 
zation suggestions FREE. 


eee ees 


| 1364 No. Van Ness Ave., | 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
| Please send free illustrated catalogue: | 
0 26 Living Bible Films 

0 33 Modern Inspirational Films | 
| Please send free calendar for 1955 corre- 

lating both film series with church emphases 

| throughout the year. | 


( Please send name of nearest franchised 
dealer. 


Name 


Address. 


City. Zone__State____—_] 
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Cag QUEEN 
WILLED HIS DEATH 


and a boy fought to save him 


Prophet of Christ 


by SLATER BROWN 


Heroes of God series for 
teen-age readers 


$2.00 at your bookstore or 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
%, 291 Broadway, N.Y.C. 7 


Bulletins 


Colorful, warm and friendly, these bulletins are 
appropriate for special and regular services. 
FEATURING 


Salluats 
RELIGIOUS PICTURES 
Faithful reproductions of religious art by this 
famous Christian artist. Reproduced on high 
grade white paper suitable for any printing 


or duplicating process. 
Order from your own Church publishing house. 


KRIEBEL & BATES 4125 N. KEYSTONE AVE, 


FOLDING TABLES 
»y Midwest 


When your Church, School or 
Club needs tables, see the ° 
magnificent MIDWEST Line 
before you buy. No other 
Banquet Table offers so many 
value packed features at 
such reasonable prices. 

Write for free catalog today! 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
Dept. 1454 Roselle, Illinois 


ALL TOP 
MATERIALS 
ALL SIZES 


Sleep 


like a 


Bear : 
Singles $5.00 
All with private bath 


at the 
4 FINE RESTAURANTS 
AIR CONDITIONED 


Q VIET COFFEE SHOP 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 East 28th St., New York City 
LExington 2-7800 C. F. Rogers, Jr. — Manager 


MAID of 
ISRAEL 


4. “Lord of All" 

CaLut to WorsHIP: 

Hope of the world, 

God’s gift from highest heaven, 

Bringing to hungry souls the bread of life, 

Still let Thy spirit unto us be given 

To heal earth’s wounds and end her bit- 
ter strife.* 


Hymn: “Lead on O King Eternal” 
Acts 1: 4-8 


MepiraTion: “First Generation and Fifty- 
ninth Generation Christians” 

Last Thursday was a special day in 
the Chistian Calendar, known as Ascen- 
sion Day. Perhaps not many people know 
of this day or observe it, especially since 
it comes on a week day. But it marks the 
day long ago when Christ was no longer 
on earth. We have just read the story of 
his last message to his disciples. For a 
few moments let us think of how those 
disciples and those who came after them 
have carried out Jesus’ parting directions 
to his followers. 

If you were to attend a church service 
in India or Africa, you might be surprised 
at sermon time. Instead of the reverent 
silence that we might expect in our 
churches when the minister is preaching, 
you might expect to hear exclamations 
from the people as they listen to the ser- 
mon. you understood the language, 
you might hear such remarks as “Think 
of that!” or “Isn’t that wonderful?” 

This is not disrespect on the part of 
these listeners. It is reverence of the 
highest type. You would need to remember 
that for some of these people this is the 
first time they have ever heard some of 
the stories of Jesus that are so familiar to 
us in our church school classes and in our 
church service. For some of these people, 
the good news of the Gospel is being pre- 
sented for the first time. How would you 
feel if you were a first-generation Chris- 
tian instead of a fifty-ninth generation 
Christian? 

The great meeting of Christians from 
all over the world that was held in Ev- 
anston last summer, was only the second 
time that the group of Christians from 
countries all over the world has come to- 
gether in an official World Council. It 
has taken the Christian Church fifty-nine 
generations to spread over the entire 
globe. But, on this Sunday following the 
Thursday that is known in the calendar of 
the Christian Church as Ascension Day, it 
is fitting that Christians all over the world 
should rejoice that the spirit of Christ has 
had witnesses, not only in the early days 
in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Sa- 
maria, but to “the end of the earth.” 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 


RESPONSIVE PRAYER: (May be repeated 
by two people or preferably by the en- 
tire group in two sections) 

Group 1: Spirit of the Living Christ, 
come upon us in the glory of thy risen 
power; 

Group 2: Spirit of the Living Christ, 
come upon us in all the humility of thy 
wondrous love; 

Group 1; Spirit of the Living Christ, 
come upon us that new life may course 
within our veins, 

Group 2: That new love may bind us 
together in one family, 

Group 1: That a new vision of the King- 
dom of Love may spur us on to serve 
thee with a fearless passion. 


SCRIPTURE: 


of the 
“vanston, 


’From_a hymn written for the meetin 
World Council of Churches, held in 
Tilinois, 1954, 


All:. For thy sake we ask it. Amen.‘ 


5. “For Thy Church” 


PRELUDE: “Spirit of God, Descend Upon 
My Heart” 


Catt. To WorsHIP: 


The Lord is my light and my salvation: 
whom shall I fear? 


The Lord is the stronghold of my life; 
of whom shall I be afraid? 
Psalm 27:1 
“Holy “Spirit, Truth Divine” 
MepitaTion: “The Birthday of the Chris- 
tian Church” 

This Sunday is known in the calendar 
of the Christian Year as Pentecost or 
Whitsunday. It is the day traditionally 
set apart as the anniversary of the day 
that the Christian church was first formed. 
All that we know about the earliest be- 
ginnings of the Christian Church we 
know from the New Testament accounts. 
Let us listen to the story as we find it in 
the book of the Acts of the Apostles in the 
New Testament. 


First Scripture Reading: Acts 2: 1-4 
Second Scripture Reading: Act 2: 14-18 


When the first Christians established 
their worship, they had no pattern to fol- 
low except the pattern of worship in the 
Jewish synagogue, so that scholars think 
this account of the “tongues of fire” links 
this story with the story of Moses re- 
ceiving the Ten Commandments on Mt. 
Sinai, when God made a covenant with 
the people of Israel. This day in the 
Christian calendar probably follows an 
old Jewish observance of the covenant 
that God made with the early Israelites. 


Later on, when the Christian Church 
became established in Europe, many other 
observances of the day became common. 
In Italy, it became the custom to scatter 
rose leaves from the ceiling of the church 
to imitate the appearance of the “tongues 
of fire.” In France, in the early centuries, 
trumpets were blown to recall to the con- 
gregation “the rushing, mighty wind’ of 
the biblical account of the day. 

The day is called, not Pentecost, but 
Whitsunday, in England, because of the 
white robes of the catechumens, who were 
often baptized and admitted to member- 
ship in the church on that day. 

For us, the day has another signifi- 
cance, as it had for Jesus’ disciples in 
Bible times. Let us read the passage that 
expresses this meaning. 


Third Scripture Reading: John 14:15-17 


Pentecost means to us that the Holy 
Spirit ts in the world, Indeed the Church 
itself is in the world to proclaim the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit in the midst 
of the hate and evil that is always lurking 
in the affairs of men and of nations. On 
this day of Pentecost, then, all Christians 
give thanks for the coming of the Holy 
Spirit into the world. 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 


PrayER: God of all peace, who didst 
gloriously fulfill the great promise of the 
Gospel by sending down the Holy Spirit 
on the Day of Pentecost to establish 
the Church as the house of his contin- 
ual presence and power among men, 
mercifully grant unto us this same gift 
of the Holy Spirit to be in us evermore. 
Amen. * 


Hymn: 


‘ SAcapted: from a prayer of the Iona Community 
in Scot 
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Pat 


ae High ancl Young 


Bop Department: 


by Oliver B. Gordon* 


THEME FOR May: 
at Family Life 


To the Leader: 

In these days of unrest and change, 
young people need more than ever the 
security and love which a Christian home 
represents. While they are seeking to super- 
sede the authority of their parents, to 
make a place for themselves beyond the 


Young People Look 


~.home, they need the steadying influence 


_ Natio: 


and support of Christian parents and a 
family environment that will subtly guide 
and direct decisions which they must in- 
creasingly make for themselves. The entire 
home experience at this stage becomes of 
vital importance. The form of the services 
this month was suggested by a pamphlet 
entitled, “This Family is Achieving Some- 
thing” by Ruth McAfee Brown.’ They will 
seek to point up relationships and atti- 
tudes that will help young people to do 
their share in making the house they live 
in a Christian home. 


1. Look at Your Home ' 

Worsuip CEenTER: There are many beau- 
tiful art masterpieces picturing Christ 
in the home, such as “Christ the Wel- 
come Guest” by Von Uhde or “Among 
the Lowly” by L’Hermitte,’ suitable for 
use as the focus of attention. 

PRELUDE: “Home Sweet Home”’ 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

O come, let us worship the Lord 

In the beauty of the commonplace, 

For “earth’s crammed with heaven 

And every common bush afire with God 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes.” 

(Quoted lines by EL1IzABETH BROWNING) 
Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

(First three stanzas) 

Scripture: Luke 10:38-42 (Introduce 
the reading by indicating that it paints 

a brief biblical picture of a religious 

home in which there is an honest differ- 

ence of values.) Lanes 
PRAYER Soto: (Use either “Bless the Four 

Corners of this House” by Guiterman, 

number 433 in the Methodist Hymnal 

or the better known, “Bless This House” 
by Mae Brahe.) 
Mepiration: “Christ in the Home” 

Are young people really concerned 
about Christian family life? Should they 
be? It is frequently said that home for 
the modern young person is merely a 


*Executive Secretary, Department of Christian 
Education and Evangelism, Philadelphia Council 
of Churches. 


1Single copies at 5 cents or in quantities of 10U 
at $4.00 may be secured for bulletin board display 
or distribution to members of the department from 
the Department of Publication and Distribution, 
Council of Churches, 79 E. Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

8For pictures, try a art store, denominational 
book store, or the Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, 307 Shaff 
Bldg,. 1505 Race, St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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place to sleep, eat and hang his hat. While 
it is true that the majority of waking 
time of the average young person is spent 
outside his home, it is still the pivot of 
his existence, however far away he seems 
to stray. In the poetic words of Longfel- 
low: 


“Each man’s chimney is his golden mile- 
stone, 

Is the central point from which he 
measures every distance 

Through the gateways of the world 
around him.” 


Young people are therefore vitally af- 
fected by the religious plus or minus at- 
mosphere in their homes. Lucky are they 
when Christ is the unseen guest and when 
Christian relationships are the norm in 
their family life. Lucky are they when they 
can learn from the example of the mem- 
bers of their own family that Christianity 
is an anchor upon which they can depend. 
In many homes the following framed mot- 
to signifies an honest intention if not al- 
ways a reality in practice: 


“Christ is the Head of this house, 

The Unseen Guest at every meal, 

The Silent Listener to every conversa- 
tion.” 


In this day when the military arm of 
our government seems to many young 
people to be decreasing the influence of 
the family, the words of an important 
military figure may be of real signifi- 
cance. Douglas MacArthur underscores 
his reverent understanding of a Christian 
home in the following words: 

“By profession I have been a soldier, 
and take pride in the fact; but I am 
prouder, infinitely prouder to be a father. 
A soldier destroys in order to build; a 
father only builds, never destroys. The 
one has the potentialities of death; the 
other embodies creation and life—and 
while the hordes of death are mighty, the 
battalions of life are mightier still. It is 
my hope that my son, when I am gone, 


will remember me, not from the battle, 


but in the home, repeating with him our 

simple, daily prayer: ‘Our Father, who 

art in heaven.’”’ 

CLosinc Hymn: “Happy 
When God is There” 


the Home, 


2. Look at the Family— 

Living Together 
WorsuHip CENTER: See Service No. 1 
PRELUDE: ‘“Blest Be the Tie that Binds” 


INVOCATION: 

O God, our Heavenly Father, inspire us 
with renewed reverence for human rela- 
tionships expressed through those of father, 
mother, sister and brother. Cause the 
home to become a shrine where love 
dwells and where thou art always pre- 
sent. Amen. 


Hymn: “O Happy Home” 
stanzas ) 


(First two 


Reapinc: (Either by one person or by 
a choric speaking choir.) 


I Am Your Home 

I am your home. 

I am a bundle of bricks, or stone, and 
some wood. ; 

I can be sold or bought in the market 
for a few thousands in money. 

But I am more than these—I am— 

Thousands of years of human history 
with the long struggle of mankind for love 
and protection. 

Sacrifice and great expectations. 

Hope that endures and is patient and 
believes always that tomorrow will be 
bright. 

Dreams and visions and aspirations. 

Tears and struggle and disappointment 
that rend the soul apart. 

A lull and a breathing space in the 
hot, hard struggle of life. 

Horny hands and self-discipline and 
laughter. 

They say that I am held together by 
nails and cement and mortar. 

But I am held together by— 

Forgiveness that even forgets. 

Love that fails not. 

Trust and confidence that laugh at 
mistakes. 

An understanding of each other that 
goes deep and reaches far and lasts for- 
ever. 

I am your home. 

P. R. Haywarp, from The Epworth Herald 
MepiTaTion: “Where We Live Together” 

The living room of a Christian home is 
symbolic of family fun and _ fellowship 
based upon the Christian ideal of shar- 
ing and growing together in love and 
understanding. The radio or television 
programs we sometimes bicker about but 
more frequently enjoy together; the piano 
we associate on occasion with long hours 
of practice but more often with the fun 
of family sings; the books on the table 
or shelf, that may include a “comic” 
and the latest novel; the family Bible in 
a place of honor; the spot reserved for 
the annual Christmas tree and the in- 
evitable family gift unwrapping; the room 
we would like to have free some times 
for a personal date, but where our friends 
can meet and come to know our family; 
the spot in which home work is shared 
and games are played,—all these make 
the living room of a Christian home a 
spot we will be likely to remember and 
treasure as long as we live. 

“Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.” 
JoHN FAWCETT 
PRAYER: 

Father in heaven, help us rightly to 
evaluate our experiences in the home as 
a part of our Christian privilege and re- 
sponsibility. Give us a sense of the im- 
portance of friendship within the home 
circle. Help us to give of our best self to 
our family in the knowledge that firm 
and happy family living offers a young 
person a lasting foundation for the years 
ahead. 

CxLosinc Hymn: 
two stanzas) 


“O Happy Home’”’ (last 


3. Look at the Family— 
Working Together 


Worsuip CENTER: See Service No. 1 or 
use the picture of family life in the 
home in Nazareth, “The Son of a Car- 
penter,”’ by Francois Lafon. 
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Pretupe: “Work for the Night is Com- 
ing” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 
God speaks to us in loving deeds 


Exciting story of the Bible’s 
first English translator. 


Heroes of God series for 
teen-age readers 
$2.00 at your bookstore or 


&{ ASSOCIATION PRESS 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards, Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance. Interest and _ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for 
illus. Catalog L. H. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, la. 


paeSTES 
HLLUMINATED BF 
ELECTRICITY 


TECAST WOR le 
IMTERCNANGESALE 
STEEL BOLLE SIMS 
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INSURANCE By Mail For 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DIRECTORS 


You are entitled to “‘pre- 
ferred risk’? life, health or 
accident insurance—if you 
are a professional director of 
religious education, seminary 
student, deaconess, minister 
er instructor in a church- 
related school. No salesmen 
—no “high pressure.”” Send 
for your free copy of ‘‘Bul- 
letin B.” Since 1900. 
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Of those who do his will. 
He lets us work together 
His purpose to fulfill. 


Hymn: “Forth in Thy Name” (May be 
sung to tune: Duke Street C.M.) 
Forth in Thy name, O Lord, I go, 

My daily labor to pursue, 
Thee, only Thee, resolved to know 
In all I think or speak or do. 


The task Thy wisdom hath assigned, 

O let me cheerfully fulfill; 

In all my works Thy presence find, 
And prove Thy good and perfect will. 


CHARLES WESLEY 


MEDITATION: 

Perhaps you have heard your mother 
repeat that old saying, “Women’s work 
is never done.” Surely it is true that work 
is an integral part of the business of mak- 
ing a home out of a house. But is it moth- 
er’s exclusive responsibility? In these days 
when a large percentage of women are 
wage earners; when those who list them- 
selves as house wives carry heavy re- 
sponsibilities in the community, the school 
and the church, a Christian home is one 
in which home chores are shared by _all 
members-of the family. The kitchen and 
the workshop in the cellar are dreary, un- 
loved spots in our home if they represent 
slave labor for one when they might be 
centers of parent-young person coopera- 
tion. That must have been like the home in 
which Jesus grew up and learned through 
daily work and association in the home 
in Nazareth to love God and inan. 
ScrrpTurE Lesson: Luke 2:41-52 (In- 

troduced as one of the few pictures of the 

boyhood of Jesus. Later in his ministry, 
he often referred to the work of a car- 
penter and to many homely activities 
through which he must have lived as 
a boy) 
PRAYER: 

Our Father, through the example of 
thy son, who came to live with us on 
earth, direct each of us to the task in the 
home and in the world that thou hast for 
us; deliver us, Lord, from taking life too 
easily. We are prone to. resent assigned 
chores that restrict our freedom; yet we 
realize that it is through such disciplines 
that Jesus grew and developed and that 
we too must grow. Give us sufficient 
strength to rise above the temptations to 
shift our share of the burden to more un- 
selfish shoulders. Give us the diligence 
to work until our task is well done and 
ever consecrate our talents and our la- 
bors to the interests first of our own fam- 
ily and later of the world family. Give us 
appreciation of the work of others and 
grant that like Paul we may be determined 
to press on toward the mark of the prize 
of the high calling in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Amen. 

CLosinc Hymn: “Be Strong, We are not 

Here to Play” 


4. Look at the Family— 
Praying Together 


WorsuHip CENTER: See Service No. 1 
PRELUDE: “Sweet Hour of. Prayer” 
Catt To Worsuip: 
Happy the home, where prayer is heard 
And praise is wont to rise 
When parents love the sacred word 
And all its wisdom prize. 
Henry WARE 
Hymn: “Prayer is the Soul’s’ Sincere De- 
sire” 


MEDITATION: 
Table” 


The dining room in some homes is 
merely a place for hasty meals. But how 
much more it may be, when God is sin- 
cerely and thoughtfully thanked before 
every meal, sometimes by father, some- 
times by other members of the family. 
Such a practice creatively performed be- 
comes not a mere formality but a true 
blessing. In the early days of Protestantism 
John Wesley composed a musical grace 
which may seem a bit dated to us but 
carries the spirit which we seek today. Let 
us listen as it is sung for us at this time. 


“Praying Together at the 


Soto: (Use the tune, Doxology) 


“Be present at our table, Lord; 

Be here and everywhere adored. 

These mercies bless, and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with thee.” 


Once a day in some families, or it may 
be once a week in others, usually after 
breakfast, the home circle reads a passage 
from the Bible and joins in prayer to- 
gether. 

But it is conversation at the family table 
that most frequently indicates the true 
temper ofChristian family living, when it 


is not dominated by either parents or 


children but is an experience of shared 
daily adventures with fun prominent in 
the picture. 

Visitors to the front during World War 
Two reported that family dinner parties, 
particularly holiday meals, were remem- 
bered and mentioned more frequently by 
our American boys on the front than any 
other one item of our American life. 

It has well been said, “the family that 
prays together, stays together’ and this 
custom is most meaningful when young 
people, who tend to grow impatient with 
routine, share creatively with other mem- 
bers of their family in making prayer the 
occasion for welcoming God into their 
homes. 


RESPONSIVE SERVICE: 


BEATITUDES FOR THE HOME 

Leader: Blessed are they who rejoice 
in their family relationships; 

Response: To them is revealed the Fa- 
therhood of God. 

Leader: Blessed are they who know the 
power of love; 

Response: They dwell in God, for God 
is love. 

Leader: Blessed are the songful of soul; 

Response: They carry light and joy to 
those within and without the family circle. 

Leader: Blessed are they that have un- 
derstanding hearts; 

Response: To them shall be given the 
appreciation and love of those understood. 

Leader: Blessed are they whose mothers 
or fathers are but memories they cherish; 

Response: Their thoughts add lustre to 
the beauty of the parents’ lasting influence 
on their lives. 


Ciosinc Hymn: “Happy the Home” 


5. Look at Your. Place 
in the Home 
Worsuip CENTER: See Service No. 1 


PRELUDE: “Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind” 


CaLL To WorsHIP: 


Create within us a clean heart, O God, 
And renew a right spirit within us. 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
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| Mepiration: “Your Own Place” 

Christian family life is for the most 
part a group experience—the enrichment 
of shared living. But a young person 
should never forget that the home is also 

a place where individuals live and grow. 
Sie young people have a room of their 
own. Often they are allowed to help dec- 
orate it. Others have their own chests or 
tables reserved for their personal posses- 
sions. At any rate the pictures on the wall, 
the books on the shelf and the way in 
which his portion of the home is kept 
reveal a great deal about a young per- 
son’s real interests and nature. 

Parents may decide whether God has a 
place in the home as a whole, but each 
person must decide whether his own room 
is a place where his better self is torn 
down by the cheap, untidy and sometimes 
even unclean, or a spot for building him- 
self physically, mentally and spiritually. 
Individual meditation and prayer willingly 
made a part of this personal corner of the 
home, regularly and sincerely practiced 

can wield a lasting influence. A great 

religious leader described his experience 
of personal growth in these words: 


In the castle of my soul 

Is a little postern gate, 

Whereat, when I enter, 

I am in the presence of God. 

In a moment, in the turning of a 
thought, 

I am where God is. 

This is a fact. 

When I enter into God, 

All life has a meaning, 

Without asking I know; 

My desires are even now fulfilled, 

My fever is gone 

In the great quiet of God. 

My troubles are but pebbles on the road, 

My joys are like the everlasting hills. 

So it is when my soul steps through the 
postern gate 

Into the presence of God. 

Big things become small 

And the small things become great. 

The near becomes far, and the future 
is near. 

The lowly and despised is shot through 
with glory. 

God is the substance of all revolutions; 

When I am in him, I am in the King- 
dom of God 

And in the Fatherland of my Soul. 

WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH’ 


Christian homes are made by the atti- 
tudes. of parents and the older children. 
And right attitudes are not inherited. 
They are built out of happy, rewarding 
relationships with others and with God. 


Crosinc Hymn: “We Would be Build- 
ing” 


2Used by permission. 


The Church Serves 
The Youngest 

(Continued from page 5) 
in the home and to think through 
ways of guiding children’s religious 
growth. John is a happier baby be- 
cause of what happens to his mother 
and daddy through this group. 


Helping parents participate in church 
services 
It is important to the child for 
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his parents to be active in the life of 


the church. Attendance at Sunday 


morning services is a significant part 
of this, though by no means all of it. 
Churches rightly feel that they need 
to help parents attend services to- 
gether, at least some of the time. To 
care for this need in the Hills’ 
church, the nursery visitor has helped 
the Christian education committee 
work out a plan for baby sitting by 
qualified volunteers. 

A different approach is represent- 
ed by another church in the Hills’ 
neighborhood. There it was decided 
that a Sunday morning nursery would 
be provided. The leadership and the 
facilities for this nursery were planned 
with great care. The planning group 
knew that there is no justification for 
a program designed only for the con- 
venience of parents and giving in- 
sufficient attention to the needs of 
the children involved. 

A church nursery is not a respon- 
sibility to be undertaken lightly. 
Babies are so sensitive that even the 
tone of voice and the physical touch 
of those who care for them are im- 
portant. Fright, anxiety, or over- 
stimulation, which are beyond their 
capacity to handle, may have dam- 
aging and far- reaching effects upon 
their entire emotional health. Babies 
are very susceptible to communicable 
diseases and must have sanitary sur- 
roundings as well as protection from 
exposure to colds and other illnesses. 

Many specialists in child develop- 
ment question the advisability of 
group care for children under two 
or three years of age. If such care 
is provided, it requires the most un- 
derstanding, warm, and capable lead- 
ership and the best possible physical 
conditions. It does not lessen the need 


"A statement of recommended standards 
for infants’ and toddlers' nurseries is available 
from the Department of Children’s Work, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. The committee 
which has developed this statement recom- 
mends that churches explore the possibility of 
building an adequate ministry to babies and 
toddlers and their parents entirely through 
other kinds of services. If, however, a church 
feels that it must provide such nursery care, 
these standards are offered as recommended 
minimum essentials. 

If care is also provided for the two-year- 
olds during the church hour, the same stand- 
ards as those recommended for their church 
school group should be met. 

A child is influenced both by everything 
that helps determine the kind of persons his 
parents will be and by all that happens di- 
rectly to him. Whatever plans are made for 
families with young children, they must be 
based on this twofold consideration. 


to provide other services to parents 
such as those discussed above.? 

A church earnestly concerned 
about the earlier years may help im- 
measurably to give John Hill and his 
contemporaries the promise of happy, 
meaningful lives. What is done for 
babies determines in no small mea- 
sure whether they as adults will be 
emotionally and spiritually mature 
people, able to handle themselves and 
to influence their environment with 
Christian courage and creativeness. 


The Hartford School of Religious 
Education 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 19th—July 2nd, 1955 


For teachers and 
Directors of Religious Education 


Courses for credit 
Fall Session begins Sept. 20 


For further information, write 
Walter H. Clark, Dean 
The Hartford Seminary Foundation 
55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford, 5, Conn. 


"56 meetings 
with God" 


DEVOTIONS for 


BOYS and GIRLS 
WILLIAM L. WOODALL 
Brief services, tested and 
found to command strong ine 
terest among ages 7 to 14. 
$1.50 at your 
bookstore or 
Association Press 
291 Broadway, N.Y. C. ? 


MALD of 
ISRAEL 


Trorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, ete., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog aud specia) 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 
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Great Paintings by Old 
Masters in America 


By John D. Morse. Chicago, Rand 
McNally, 1955. 192 p. cloth, $3.50; 
paper $1.95. 


This book, to be published on April 11, 
will bring in concise form information 
about the great paintings by forty 
European artists on display in the mu- 
seums of the United States and Canada. 
It will include a brief biography of each 
of the forty old masters, a commentary 
on his work and a list of all his paintings 
in American museums. There will be a 
black and white illustration of one master- 
piece by each artist. 

The book proves that it is no longer 
necessary for one to go to Europe to see 
great art. In fact there is a greater 
variety of masterpieces in American mu- 
seums than in European museums. This 
is due to the fact that American collec- 
tions have been made without regard for 
national origins, whereas each of the mu- 
seums in Europe tends to specialize in 
paintings of its own country. Some of 
the greatest works of the masters are to 
be found here, such as Raphael’s “Alba 
Madonna” in the National Gallery in 
Washington, D.C., Pieter Breughel’s 
“Wedding Dance” in the Detroit Institute 
of Art and his “Harvesters” in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. 

The geographical index in the back of 
the book is a helpful guide to over 2,000 
great paintings by the forty old masters. 
Museums and addresses are listed by states 
in alphabetical order. This listing in- 
cludes the names of other famous artists 
whose works are displayed in these mu- 
seums. 

Mr. Morse says that nearly every family 
in America is within a day’s drive of some 
European old master paintings. He offers 
this book to help quicken the sense of 
cultural alliance with the whole world, 
for he says “the language of painting is 
international.” 

Imo Ruy Le Foster 


Protestant Christianity 
Interpreted Through Its 
Development 

By John Dillenberger and Claude 
Welch. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1954. 340 p. $4.50. 

‘This book was written at the request 
of the Committee on Projects and Re- 
search of the National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education. A need was 
felt for a “single book on Protestantism 
which could be used in college and uni- 
versity courses in religion, and which 
would . . . make available to intelligent 
laymen a deeper understanding of Prot- 
estant Christianity.” This need has been 
admirably met by this volume. 

Protestantism is seen through its de- 
velopment as an historical community of 
faith. The authors, however, have not 
included all denominational groupings, nor 
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have they attempted to bring the de- 
velopments within the various denomina- 


tions up-to-date. They have, rather, 
confined their interest to those denomi- 
national groupings which revealed, especi- 
ally in their emergence, distinctive reli- 
gious ideas and new forms of life. This 
is a stimulating approach, if not unique. 

Something of the scope of the book 
can be understood from the mere listing 
of the chapter headings: “A New Era 
Begins,” ‘A New Theology Develops: 
Luther and Calvin,’ “Other Reforma- 
tion Patterns,” “The Reformation 
Churches,” “Puritanism and _ Related 
Movements,” ‘Revival of the Evangelical 
Spirit,” “Trends in America and on. the 
Continent,” “A Century of Protestant Ex- 
pansion,’ “The Formation of Liberal 
Theology,” ‘Patterns of Liberal Theol- 
ogy,” “The Christian Criticism of Soci- 
ety,’ “Directions in Recent Protestant 
Thought,” ‘The Ecumenical Movement,” 
and “What is Protestantism?” 

In recommending this book to ministers 
and laymen alike as a good introductory 
study, we commend especially the careful 
reading of the closing chapter entitled, 
“What is Protestantism?” It will be found 
to be an able statement indicating the 
dynamic nature of, and the critical need 
for, the true Protestant spirit today. 

Paut L. SrurceEs 


How Our Bible Came to Us 
By H. G. G. Herklots. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1954. 174 p. $3.50. 
Here is an important book for the more 
serious student of the Bible who desires to 
delve into its textual origins. The author 
is a parish priest of the Church of Eng- 
land and is aware of the questions in the 
mind of the average student about “How 
Our Bible Came to Us.” His method 
is to begin with the King James Version 
and trace the text back to its beginnings. 
Of special interest is the way he relates 
biblical beginnings to the Synagogue, the 
early Church, and the missionary expan- 
sion of the latter. He brings the reader 
up to date with reference to the Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin texts, the codices, and a 
very good chapter on “‘Recent Discoveries” 
which includes a competent appraisal of 
the significance of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Stites LEssLy 


. Man and God in the City 


By Kenneth D. Miller. New York, 
Friendship Press, 1954, 179 p. $1.25. 

Kenneth Miller was the best possible 
choice to write this book. His entire 
ministry has been related to problems of 
the Christian church and the city com- 
munity. While designed for special study 
in connection with a missionary emphasis 
of the Joint Commission on Missionary 
Education, it is a book which will have 
relevance and usefulness for a period of 
years. Read first, Chapter Seven, which 
will give you a sense of the nature and 


urgency of the problem. Go on then to 
benefit by Dr. Miller’s careful analyses of 
the contemporary city community and his 
counsel as to how the church can organize 
to minister ever more adequately and 
effectively to her needs. 

A. L, Roserts 


He-Manners 

By Robert H. Loeb, Jr. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1954. 183 p. $2.95. 

Manners for today’s teen-age boys is 
the theme of’this book. The author at- 
tempts to show how a young man may 
be a “gentleman” in the finest sense of 
the word. 

Presented in an easily read style, the 
book both appeals to the sense of humor 
of the reader and helps him to develop 
judgment in matters of human relations. 
Whether it is eating dinner, entertaining 
a “date,” visiting a friend, writing letters 
of condolence, or preparing for a wedding, 
young men will benefit greatly by this 
guide to proper etiquette. 

Rosert D. NicHoLson 


Cradle of Our Faith 

By John C. Trever. San Angelo, News- 
foto Publishing Company, 1954. 85 p. 
$3.75. 

This beautiful little book was spon- 
sored by the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce as a project of its Re- 
ligious Activities Committee, epitomizes 
the bond of unity in the faith in God of 
the three great religions of the world— 
Judaism, Islam, and Christianity—which 
look to Palestine as the sacred heritage of 
their faith. Introductions by representa- 
tives of these faiths were written especially 
for the book. 

Dr. Trever combines his skill as a pho- 
tographer with his knowledge and under- 
standing as an outstanding Bible scholar, 
as he traces and interprets events from the 
time of Abraham to the end of the New 
Testament story. The Holy Land is 
brought to life in 75 superb, full-color 
photographs which illustrate the text. A 
fitting climax to the book is the inclusion 
of the story of the Dead Sea Scrolls, for 
Dr. Trever is widely known for the part 
he played in their discovery. 

RutH HARBECKE 


Look to the Light 

By Ernestine Hoff Emrick and Ernest 
G. Hoff. Elgin, Brethren Publishing 
House, 1954. 96 p. $2.50. 

Unusual photographs taken in various 
parts of America have been matched with 
short, simple and inspirational verse. The 
pictures were taken by Ernest G. Hoff 
who served for twenty-five years as an 
editor with the Church of the Brethren. 
The book is dedicated to his memory. 
The verse was written by Mr. Hoff’s 
daughter. The purpose of the book is to 
“point men’s spirits to the light and bring 
illumination in dark hours.” 

Imo RuyLe Foster 


Evanston: An Interpretation 

By James H. Nichols. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1954. 155 p. $2.00. 

To try to give any popular interpreta- 


q 
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tion of the proceedings of the Second As- 
_ sembly of the World Council of Churches 


at Evanston, in August 1954, is a most 
difficult task. How is it possible to trans- 
late into words the moments of inspira- 
tion as well as frustration of such an As- 
sembly? How is it possible to interpret 
clearly something of the tremendous prob- 
lems the delegates wrestled with? It is in- 
sufficient merely to tell about the worship 
services, for worship came really alive 
within the context of debate and the fel- 
lowship. To understand the reports, one 
must know something of the problems be- 
hind the questions. 

In Evanston: An Interpretation, Dr. 
Nichols has given a concise, yet thoroughly 
adequate, picture of the Assembly and its 
work. His descriptions of both “who were 
there” and “who were not there’’ are 
most enlightening. In présenting the re- 
ports of the various sections, Dr. Nichols 


shows some of the ideas which were re- 


jected alongside of those which were 
adopted. He describes most sympa- 
thetically the situations some would find 
themselves in as a result of the adoption 
of the report, (for example, the situation 
‘the delegates from Iron Curtain countries 


would be in following the adoption of the 
report of the section of International Af- 
fairs, and the South African delegates on 
the report of Inter-group Relations. ) 
This book should be read by anyone in- 
terested in a live interpretation of Evans- 
ton. It will form the basis for many study 
groups, among both laymen and clergy. It 
should contribute significantly to the 
popular understanding of Evanston and its 
accomplishments. 
Atva I. Cox, Jr. 


Book Notes 


Evanston Scrapbook 

By James W. Kennedy. Lebanon, Sow- 
ers Printing Company, 1954. 124 p. Paper, 
$ .50. 


Evanston Speaks 

Reports from the Second Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches, Geneva, 
World Council, 1954, 71 p. $ .50. 

These two booklets are indispensable 
for any study, either as a group or indi- 
vidually, of what happened when the 
World Council met in Evanston. Dr. 
Kennedy's book is more than a scrap- 
book; it is filled with intimate glimpses 
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How to be an 
Effective Church Woman 


By Carotyn P. Biacxwoop. How women 
can achieve greater recognition in the Church 
and make greater contributions to its work. 


How Christian Parents 
Face Family Problems 


By J. C. Wynn. A wise, reassuring, always 
cheerful book on perplexing everyday 


problems. 


$2.50 


A Serious Call to a 
Devout and Holy Life 


By Witu1aM Law. (Edited and abridged by 
John W. Meister and others). A new, abridged 
edition in modern English that makes Law's 


message clear to all readers. 


$2.50 


At all bookstores 
SX, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
2s Philo. 7 : 
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TOLBERT R. INGRAM 


@ ADVENTURE, INTRIGUE, and 
ROMANCE are woven into a sus- 
pense-filled story that will capture 
and hold your interest from the start. 


e@ Accurate, vivid descriptions bring 
to life again the Samaria and Syria 
of the Bible, and give you an even 
better appreciation of the Old Testa- 
ment, 

Brought captive out of her native 
Israel, Miriam tells her master, Naa- 
man, that he can be healed of leprosy. 
This is the story of Miriam’s courage 
in the face of captivity—of her faith 
and of her love for a Syrian captain. 

It is Miriam’s story, but it is more. 
Ambitious Ben-hadad of Syria is 
blocked in his plans by Elisha, the 
indomitable man of God. War breaks 
out, and the Bible story is re-told 
vividly. $3.00 


Previewers enjoyed 
MAID OF ISRAEL: 


“I know Israel and the Near East 


well, and find that Mr. Ingram 
caught admirably the somewhat 
mystical atmosphere of these ancient 
lands’—Mrs. G. Van Tijn, book re- 
view editor, TAOS EL CREPUS- 
COLO, Taos, New Mexico. 

“It is a thrilling experience to see 
Old Testament names become living 
personalities as one reads this book. 
The author is just that graphic in 
his style. A romantic element is 
done in good taste. A wonderful 
book for anyone, teen-age and above” 
—Warren Filkin, Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 


Broadman Press, Nashville 


Get your copy of 


MAID OF ISRAEL today 
your 


FAVORITE BOOKSELLER 


will be glad to serve you. 


and background ‘information. Evanston 
Speaks contains the message and resolu- 
tions of the Assembly, and the reports of 
the sections. 


Teaching Adults in Informal Courses 
By Malcolm S. Knowles. New York, 
Association Press, 1954. 71 p. $1. 
Methods, materials and goals for teach- 
ing adults and the problems of setting up 
informal courses is discussed in this two- 
chapter excerpt from the author’s full- 
length book, Informal Adult Education. 


Junior Colleges and Specialized 
Schools and Colleges 

By Porter Edward Sargent. Boston, 
Porter Sargent, Publisher, 1954. 336 p. 
Paper, $2.20; cloth, $3.30. 

A useful directory, containing compre- 
hensive and concise information  re- 
garding the curricula, faculty, physical 
plant, and location of junior colleges and 
technical or other specialized schools. 


Education in a Transition 
Community 

By Jean D. Grambs. Intergroup Edu- 
cation Pamphlet 9. National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 381 4th Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 126 p. Paper, $ .25. 

A how-to-do-it book treating several 
kinds of minority-group integration in the 
public schools, with reports of policies 
which have worked successfully. Churches 
and church schools share some of the 
problems discussed. 


Hugh Roy Cullen 

By Ed Kilman and Theon Wright. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 376 p. 
$4.00. 

This is the biography of a man who 
struck it rich in the Texas oil fields, and 
who gave away $175,000,000—a “selfish 
man’ who enjoys seeing his money do 
things for others. 


The Image and Likeness of God 
By Melvin E. Johnson. P. O. Box 11, 
Central Ave. Station, Minneapolis, Melvin 
E. Johnson, 1954. 224 p. $2.95. 
Published by the author, this book is 
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Christian Family. ‘AS FOR ME 
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\ churches. Price 50c per copy. 
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e \ Director Christian Education 
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imprisoned for life, but 


HIS DREAMS 
SAVED A NATION 


JOSEPH 


Slave and Prince 


by LAURA LONG 


Heroes of God series for > 
teen-age readers 


$2.00 at your bookstore or 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
;291 Broadway, N.Y.C. 7 bf 
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a literalistic interpretation of the Bible, 
from Genesis to Revelation, calling the 
Image and Likeness of God the origin and 
destiny of man. 


Light for My Path 

By Edward and Verna Mutch. 
York, Exposition Press, 1955. 
$3.00. 

Bible verses are arranged by categories 
such as “Nature of God,” “Temptation,” 
“Steps and Attitudes Requisite for Recep- 
tion of the Spirit.” Unfortunately, the 
language of the King James translation 
was used. 


The Role of the Servant 
By Warren W. Slabaugh. Elgin, Breth- 
ren Publishing House, 1954. 160 p. $2.00. 


New 
LkSp. 


This book is a comprehensive study of 
the life of Jesus and the servant songs of 
Isaiah. The author attempts to show 
how the prophet’s idea of the suffering 
servant influenced Jesus’ understanding of 
his mission and ministry. 

Basic Concepts in Christian 
Pedagogy 

By Jan Waterink. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1954. 
139 p. $2.00. 

Here is a Dutch interpretation. of Chris- 
tian education, originally given on the 
Calvin Foundation Lectures in 1954, at 
Calvin College and Seminary, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Creed of Our Hope 
By Merrill R. Abbey. Nashville, Abing- 


Laymen from the four corners of the earth have contributed 
the meditations, prayers and Scripture selections for the 
May-June “Lay Witness Number” of The Upper Room, 
annually one of the most inspiring issues of this devo- 
tional guide used in more than 3,000,000 homes. 


Among this year’s contributors are a farmer from Ohio, 
a postman from Arkansas, a realtor from Canada, a laborer 
from Peru, a physician from India, a lawyer from the Philip- 
pines, a teacher from Australia, an editor from Hong Kong, 
a princess of Rumania, and 52 other laymen, representing 
almost every evangelical denomination. 


Send your order NOW for this great “Lay Witness 
Number.” 10 or more copies to one address, 5 cents 
per copy, postpaid. Individual yearly subscriptions, 50 
cents, two years $1.00. Special air mail edition for 
youth and for men and women in service, same price. 
If your church is not already using The Upper Room, 
write for a free sample copy and details of the Parish 


Cultivation Plan. 


ECIYCRUDN CIAO 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
29 Editions — 25 Languages 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Now ready ! 


the all-new SVE 


Protestant Religious and 
Educational Catalog 


Filmstrips « Slidesets « Audio-Visual Equipment 


With this new SVE catalog, it’s easy to select lessons 

that last ... hundreds of the visual lessons that 
youngsters will love and live by and remember. 

Every one is professionally produced, designed to 
make your teaching more effective, lessons more lasting. 


Lessons are here for every age group, all conveniently 
grouped under seven headings: God, Jesus Christ, 
The Bible, The Christian Church, Christian Living, 
Worship, and Holidays. 


Title listings include complete descriptions as well as 
suggested uses for each of the hundreds of 
filmstrips and slidesets cataloged. 


As a new addition, you'll find complete filmstrip 
listings of Church Screen and Cathedral Films, 
which are now available through SVE dealers. 


All of this material is cross-indexed in a unique 

new “Church School Correlation Guide” which shows 
typical Church School teaching units, 

together with suggested SVE materials for that unit. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE ‘COPY TODAY 


Society For Visual Education, Ine. 25 
{A Business Corporation) 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of the new SVE Protestant Religious and Educational 
catalog without cost or obligation. 


NAME_-_-_-_ 


don Press, 1954. 109 p. $1.75. 

The meaning of the Apostles’ Creed for 
twentieth century Christians is explained 
by a pastor who belives that Christ is the 
hope of the world. 


The Gospel of Giving 

By Herschel H. Hobbs. Nashville, Broad- 
man Press, 1954. 146 p. $2.25. 

Dr Hobbs believes that the battle for 
men’s hearts will never be won until the 
church completes the conquest of men’s 
possessions. 


A World in Travail 

By T. B. Maston, Nashville, Broadman 
Press, 1954. 139 p. $2.25. 

The author, professor of Social Ethics 
at Southwestern Baptist Seminary, Fort 
Worth, Texas, believes that Western civi- 
lization is going through its greatest 
spiritual crisis since the Reformation. He 
calls men to faith in God. 


Smoke on the Mountain 
By Joy Davidman. Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1954. 141 p. $2.50. 
This book contains positive interpreta- 
tions of the Ten Commandments, popu- 
larly written and as intriguing as the title. 


Playlets and Poems for Church 
School 

By Flora E. Breck. Boston, W. A. Wilde 
Co., 1954. 50 p. $1.50. 


Recitations and pieces for special days 
in the church school, such as Christmas, 
Children’s Day, and Easter. 


The Workers’ 
Conference 


By Verdia Burke 


NEW! Here is comprehensive 
coverage from the definition 
of what a worker’s conference 
is to planning a church-wide 
workers’ conference. This 
manual of ten chapters helps 
the church plan and conduct 
a quick-moving workers’ con- 
ference which will result in 
common understandings about 
major aims and the elements 
of a good program. The lim- 
its for the workers’ conference 
are sketched so that members 
will not drift away from their 
aims, but will have more time .. 
for their specific program. 64 
pages; special paper binding. 
65 cents. At your bookstore 
Ot veya 
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* Humanism 


_in group meetings. 


Guide to Christian Living 

By Otto W. Heick. Philadelphia, Muhl- 
enberg Press, 1954. 229 p. $3. 

Here is a book on Christian ethics by 
a Canadian Lutheran who asks such perti- 
nent questions as ‘“What about sex?” “Can 
a Christian be a Communist?” and ‘What 
makes a church Christian?” 


Anchor of Hope 

By Preston J. Stegenga. Grand Rapids, 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1954. 271 p. $3.50. 

This is an interpretation by a scholarly 
alumnus of the history and influence of 
Hope College, located in Holland, Michi- 
gan, a 100-year old institution of the Re- 
formed Church in America. 


A Humanist Funeral Service 

By Corliss Lamont. New York, Hori- 
zon Press Inc., 1954. 48 p. Paper, $1.00. 

A funeral service “centering around a 
non-supernatural, Humanist philosophy 
of existence. The Humanist view... . 
rejects the idea of personal immortal- 
ity . . . The philosophy or religion of 
sets up the happiness and 
progress of mankind on this earth as the 
supreme goal of human endeavor.” Addi- 
tional well-chosen resources, especially 
poems, are given. 


Facing Questions About 
the Curriculum 
(Continued from page 8) 

for field workers, and executives of 
state and city councils. It will often 
be found convenient. For example, 
the appendices provide charts indi- 
cating the curriculum series used by 
many of the denominations, and facts 
concerning cooperation between de- 
nominations in curriculum work. 


Who prepared this Guide? 

A Guide for Curriculum in Chris- 
tian Education has been prepared by 
a special committee of the Division 
of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches. This commit- 
tee included 23 persons who serve on 
13 denominational boards of Chris- 
tian education as editors-in-chief, age 
group editors, field workers, and di- 
rectors of leadership education and 
church school administration. It has 
been working on the Guide for four 
years or more, both individually and 
The committee 
incorporated suggestions from other 
professional workers in curriculum 
construction and church school ad- 


ministration, and from potential users: 


in the local churches who have re- 
viewed the manuscript of the book 
as it has developed. 

The Guide is being published as a 
book of about 160 pages, in hard 


covers with a jacket. It will be out — 
about the middle of May. It may be bi 
ordered for $2.50 a copy from the © 
Department of Publication and Dis- — 
tribution, National Council of — 
Churches, 79 East Adams St., Chi- © 
cago 3, Illinois, or from your denom- — 
inational publishing house. _ 


Treasures in Our 
Art Museums 
(Continued from page 20) 


Child,” by Tiepolo (1696-1770), 
“The Holy Family in the Carpenter 
Shop” from the School of Seville, 
“Madonna and Child,” by Bellini 
(1430-1516) and “The Crucifixion” — 
by Van Ouwater (15th century). 
The Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio 
is one of the centers which make spe- 
cial effort to serve the children of 


the community. For a few weeks be- 


fore Christmas children gather to hear 
the Christmas story, and then to go 
through the galleries to see paintings, 
which include “The Holy Family” by 
Rubens, Filippino Lippi’s (about 
1457-1504) “Adoration of the Child,” 
“Adoration of the Magi” and “Ador- 
ation of the Kings” by two unknown 
15th century artists. 

The Museum of New  Mexico,: 
Santa Fe, contains six panels on can- 
vas, arranged as murals. The paint- 
ings were inspired by the life of St. 
Francis, patron saint of Santa Fe, 
and his followers. Donald Beaure- 
gard, a young American artist, did 
the sketches in the early part of this 
century after studying in Europe. He 
spent some time in Assisi learning 
about St. Francis, reading works by 
and about him. The panels were fin- 
ished by Carlos Vierra and Kenneth 
Chapman after the death of Beaure- 
gard. 

The Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, Virginia has given 
an unusual service since late 1953. 
An “artmobile,” a large trailer-truck 
carries art exhibits through the state. 
Exhibits are set up for all ages. Peo- 
ple appreciate this opportunity to see 
original works of art. When churches 
begin a study of the place of art in 
the church program many ways of 
bringing this great resource to groups 
will be found. Trips to nearby mu- 
seums will be arranged, families on 
vacation will include stops at mu- 
seums in their plans, churches and 
families will buy prints for regular 
use. This great heritage will become 
an inheritance well used. 
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What's 


Happening? 


“Communicating the Gospel” Seriously 


Discussed at Division Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO, Illinois The teacher 
walked down the unlighted street. A TV 
set was blaring. Off in the darkness a 
loud. radio and also a phonograph were 
heard. Farther down the street a movie 
screen reflected light, playing a loud, 
noisy fight scene. Newsboys were hawk- 
ing comic magazines. In the midst of this 
bedlam the teacher walked down the street 
holding aloft an old lantern in which was 
a single lighted candle. By its light he 
was reading aloud from a McGuffey’s 
Reader. 

The “teacher” was Dr. Paut A. Wac- 
NER, president of the Film Council of 
America. The “street” was the, center 
aisle of the Roof Garden in Cincinnati’s 
Hotel Gibson. The occasion was the 
Thursday evening joint session at the Feb- 
ruary annual meeting of the National 
Council of Churches’ Division of | Chris- 
tian Education. 

The “lantern in the darkness” 


is no 


longer sufficient, Dr. Wagner said. ‘““To- 


day’s generation has to be reached in 
today’s words and media.” He said that 
“a great reservoir of communicating and 
teaching strength in visual materials exists 
largely unused while teachers are ‘equip- 
ped with tonsils and a textbook.’ ” 

Dr. S. FRankiin Mack, director of 
the National Council’s Broadcasting and 
Film Commission, said that 1955 will be 
“a record-breaking year” in religious pro- 
gramming and that evidence of growth in 
the churches’ radio-TV ministry is indi- 
cated by the mailing of over five million 
pieces of literature sent to listeners on 
request. 2 

The theme of the annual meeting, held 
February 4-11, was “Communicating the 
Christian Gospel.” From every age and 
activity viewpoint it was studied and dis- 
cussed. Statements that “Communicating 
the Gospel” was not keeping up with the 
progress of the times” were made on 
every hand: 

Benct-THURE MOoLanDeER, World 
Council youth department head, declared 
that the church “fails to understand and 
give youth their proper place, is not chal- 


lenging to them, and does not help them ~ 


solve their daily problems, It doesn’t 
translate preaching into practical “deeds. 
Youth are not provided with adequate 
armor and are too easily ‘plucked by na- 
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tionalistic or communistic organizations.’ ” 

Dr. Carvin M. Reser, Jr., of Union 
Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, said 
that the twentieth century mission of the 
church is mainly being supported by people 
who think in nineteenth century terms, 
that there is “too much singing of ‘On- 
ward Christian Soldiers’ while the church 
marches to fields where battles are no 
longer fought.” 

The youth section was given an evan- 
gelism problem when Rev. JosepH C. 
Dana, director of the United Fellowship 
of Protestants, said that fully half of the 
men entering the armed services have no 
church whatsoever. 

Adults were assailed as ‘“‘part-time 
Christians” suffering under “the slavery 
of work, work, work” and “qualifying 
Christianity with rationalism.” “It takes 
time to build a reputation for Christian- 
ity in business,” said one speaker, “and 
the average man is too impatient to pur- 
sue such a plan. The rational ‘I-dare- 


not-lose-this-sale’ compels men to thrust 
their conscience and their Christianity be- 
hind them.” 

Thirty-three members of the national 


The Adult Work Section held a panel discussion on “How the Gospel Speaks to Me 


denominational executives section, repre- 
senting practically all the denominational 
Christian education boards which are 
members of the Division, put their signa- 
tures to a statement calling on their 
churches to make use of and expand week- 
day religious education programs. 


The weekday department, in addition, 
suggested that churches “build a Chris- 
tion education plant adjacent to every 
American public school, for released-time 
classes and other religious educational 
activities, thus developing an ‘educational 
campus’ comprising public school build- 


ings, church school buildings, and the 
buildings of various character-building 
agencies.” 


The principal event of the week-long 
sessions was the public mass meetings on 
Tuesday night, with Etron TruEzLoop, 
chief of religious information of the U. S. 
Information Agency, Washington, D. C., 
as the speaker. On this occasion also the 
1955 Russell Colgate Distinguished Service 
Citation was presented to Mrs. Heratp 
Demaree of Franklin, Indiana. 

The Faculty Fellowship, related to the 
department of campus Christian life of 
the Division’s Commission on Christian 
Higher Education, announced faculty con- 
sultations on academic freedom to be held 
on the campuses of 19 midwestern col- 
leges this semester. 

Three new vice-chairmen of the Com- 
mission on General Christian Education 
were elected: Rev. Davm I. Forsyrtu, 
Toronto, of the United Church of Canada; 
Rev. Ray J. Harmeinx, Philadelphia, 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA; Miss 
Miiprep C. Wipeer, Chicago, of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches. 

Between 1500 and 1600 persons were 
present for the series of meetings held 
from February 3-11. These attended 
various committees and other official 
bodies of the Division of Christian Educa- 
tion, together with the 17 associated sec- 
tions, mostly composed of persons pro- 
fessionaly employed in Christian educa- 
tion. 


in My Work." Members of the panel are: Miss Evelyn L. Green, Atlanta, Board of 

Women's Work, Presbyterian Church, U. S.; Robert M. Miller, Dayton, Ohio, chemist; 

Frank P. Fidler, United Church of Canada, William B. Wimer, Evangelical and Re- 

formed Church, Philadelphia; and W. R. Montgomery, Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, Dayton. 
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THE 


pon: 


Wendell Eller 


“An A-W must be 
looked at in terms of 
a part of the whole, 
and not the whole." 


You yr Your Oe Cand ete 


(Knock! Knock! Knock!) 

Pastor: Come in, Mark. Have a chair. 

Supt: I’m looking for a film to use 
with our teachers, one that will revive 
their enthusiasm about the job they are 
doing. 

Pastor: Can’t you find what you want? 

Supt: I've found several possibilities and 
they all look good, but I don’t have any 
way of knowing which is the one we 
should use. If there is anything I don’t 
want to do it is what we did regularly 
in my home church. There we just called 
up our local audio-visual dealer and asked 
him what he had to offer. Whatever he 
had, we showed to everybody—babies and 
grandmas. Pastor, that’s not education. 
We’ve got to do better than that! 

Pastor: Mark, your enthusiasm is most 
encouraging. Did you have some plan in 
mind? 


WHETHER Mark had a proposal to 
make we will not be sure, but let’s take 
a closer look at his problem, which you 
too are facing. How do you know what to 
use? The answer to this problem is cer- 
tainly not a simple one, although many 
answers have been given. Your local deal- 
er has lots of materials and can make 
good suggestions for their use. Your de- 
nominational audio-visual service also of- 
fers suggestions. 

You have heard over and over—+pre- 
view! Preview before using. Yet preview 
is not enough. You must evaluate. Too 
often one thinks that by seeing the materi- 
al he has done enough. He can then pre- 
dict some questions which may arise from 
our group, but that is insufficient. An 
audio-visual must be looked at in terms 
of a part of the whole and not as the 
whole. Your theme is the main thrust or 
emphasis; the audio-visual implements it. 

You are your own evaluator! Yes, you 
must evaluate any material you use in 
terms of its specific use. Try evaluating 
materials with the following questions in 
mind: 

(1) For what age group are you choos- 
ing the material? How well is it directed 
to their intellectual level? Is the vocabu- 
lary too difficult? Will your group be 
overwhelmed with the concepts in the 
material; or will its assumptions miss their 
level? 

(2) Is the medium you have chosen 
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the best choice for this use? Motion pic- 
ture films are especially expensive if they 
do not perform the service you really want. 
If a set of slides, a filmstrip, a record- 
ing, a series of flat pictures, or a turn- 
over chart will do the job better, by all 
means use one of these media. 


(3) Is it important to use color pro- 
jected material, or will black and white 
do as well or better? 


(4) Is its technical quality adequate 
for your use? Must the photography, 
sound, and script be perfect; or can you 
prepare the audience for some imperfec- 
tions? 

(5) Is the material definitely Christian 
in its approach? If not, are you prepared 
to make the necessary Christian applica- 
tion for its effective use? 

(6) How accurate is it in the facts it 
presents? To evaluate adequately the au- 
thenticity of the material it is necessary 
to have a good knowledge of the subject. 

(7) What specific use do you plan to 
make of the material? That is, how do you 
plan to use the audio-visual within the 
organized session? 

(8) Always keep this in mind: Does il 
illustrate exactly what you want to say? 

(9) Lastly and very important, Check 
your own judgment by the group itself; 
or, even better, by a similar group before 
using with the group in question. Keep 
notes on reactions to the technique used, 
for your own future reference. If one use 
fails, find out why. 

Although such a procedure for evalu- 
ating your own materials looks like a great 
deal of work—and it should be for ef- 
fectiveness—you are certainly not alone 
in doing it. Through the Visual Educa- 
tion Fellowship, a program of evaluating 
is carried on which is intended to help 
you at this very point. The information 
from this evaluation program is available 
to you in the Audio-Visual Resource 
Guide for Use in Religious Education, 
and other services of the VEF. These re- 
sources give guidance in the selection of 
materials for specific uses. 

In spite of the fact that our evaluation 
committees are constantly working to sup- 
port the Christian message with their 
evaluations, still, you as the user, must 
seek and choose material which meets 
your need. 


New Release Evaluation 
Freedom to Learn 


2744 minutes, color or black and white. — 


Producer: 
tion, 1954. 


National Education Associa- — 


Mrs., Mae Orin, a high school teacher — 


for 25 years, faces honestly one of the 
great issues of our time—the freedom to 
learn, Called before the school board be- 
cause of well-meaning fears of parents, 
she is charged with teaching Communism 
in her classroom. 


By means of flashbacks, Mrs. Orin 
shows how she teaches her classes in social 
studies about Communism, revealing her 
belief that teaching is meant to open the 
minds of young people to fuller and wider 
knowledge, and that teachers who are re- 
stricted by fear and pressure cannot teach 
young people to become free men and 
women. She makes clear that no teacher 
can be the final judge of truth, that this 
judgment remains the decision and con- 
science of every free man. 

A well developed story, this highly 
relevant subject is interpreted with skill 
and force. The portrayal of the teacher is 
excellent, with very good teaching tech- 
niques shown. The use of students in class- 
room situations is effective. 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED for par- 
ents and teachers as a basis for discussion 
of Christian obligations in human rights, 
with special reference to public schools. 
Also excellent for discussion of opportun- 
ities and obligations of Democracy as con- 
trasted with Communism and of the val- 
ues in teaching young people to think for 
themselves. It helps present teaching as 
a Christian vocation. Specific application 
to Christian education would need to be 
added for some audiences. 


Available from the ‘National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; State Education 
Associations, and some local depositories. 


NEW RELEASES 


Film: Hard Brought Up. Produced for 
the Mississippi State Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Available 
from the Mental Health Materials Cen- 
ter, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 40 min., 
B&W. Two young boys who get into trou- 
ble and how they are helped by the child 
welfare worker assigned to their case. 


Sound Filmstrip: Through the Looking 
Glass. Producer: The Joint Department 
of Stewardship and Benevolence, Nation- 
al Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Aye- 
nue, N. Y. 10. Available from them also. 
64 frames, B&W, 1—33%rpm_ record. 
Sale: $10.00. The members of a typical, 
medium sized church take a new look at 
themselves, and they decide that what 
they see could be improved a lot! They 
determine to do something about it. 


Look for evaluations of these new re- 
leases in forthcoming issues of the monthly 
Evaluation Bulletins. For further infor- 
mation, write: Visual Education Fellow- 
ship, National Council of Churches, 79 
East Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Seabury books for leaders, teachers 
and the clergy to use and recommend 


A Manual for Discussion 
Leaders and Participants 


Group Processes 
for Adult Education 


By PAUL BERGEVIN and DWIGHT MORRIS 


Two books that will help anyone who wants to lead or join an adult education 
group. The first outlines and explains fifteen different devices used in group meet- 
ings. The second provides detailed information on conducting group discussions. 
Invaluable for use in church or community work. Each, $1.25 


Religion and the Growing Mind 


By BASIL A. YEAXLEE 

Now in its fourth printing, this revised edition is in constant demand by clergy, par- 
ents, and teachers concerned with Christian education. It traces and shows how the 
psychological development of the mind from infancy to adulthood leads to religious 
consciousness and experience. $3.50 


Men and Women 
By GILBERT RUSSELL 
A well-known doctor and clergyman gives sound, comprehensive views on the sub- 
ject of love, marriage and sex. A handbook for the clergy and teachers, one they 


can recommend to young people, it deals with the broad factors essential to happy 
family life. $2.00 


The Christian View of Sexual Behavior 
By W. NORMAN PITTENGER 


The Christian reaction to the much-discussed Kinsey reports. “More valuable than 


a score of books more specifically designed for marriage counseling.” —- Episcopal 
Church News. “Readable, reverent and relevant—and altogether to be recommend 
ed.’—The Living Church. $1.50 


Man’s Need and God’s Action 


By REUEL L. HOWE 
Foreword by Theodore O. Wedel 


Especially valuable for anyone concerned with the teaching and Christian develop- 
ment of children. Here is “a moving, freshly phrased proclamation of the gospel” 
(Church Management), which shows how psychology and Christian theology com- 
plement and illuminate each other. $2.50 


At your bookstore 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


— > 


TO HELP YOU PLAN YOUR COURSES 
in Weekday Religious Education 


These textbooks, 
teacher’s manuals, and pupils 
books are planned, written, 
and published especially for 
use in weekday and released- 
time religious education class- 
es. They have been thoroughly 
tested in actual use by week- 
day classes and are recom- 
mended as among the best ma- 
terials available for interde- 
nominational Protestant 
schools. 


The Cooperative Series 


(Developed by the Cooperative Publishing As- 
sociation) 


For Grades 3 and/or 4 
AS JESUS GREW (Teacher’s), by Pearl 
Hoose Doughty, $1.75 
AS JESUS GREW (Pupil’s), 35¢ 


For Grades 5 and/or 6 

THE BIBLE IN THE BUILDING OF 
LIFE, by Mildred A. Magnuson 
(Teacher’s), $2 

THE BIBLE IN THE BUILDING OF 
LIFE (Pupil’s I), 35¢ 

THE BIBLE IN THE BUILDING OF 
LIFE (Pupil’s II), 35¢ 

EARLY OLD TESTAMENT TIMES, by 
Lola Hazelwood (Teacher’s), $2 

EARLY OLD TESTAMENT TIMES 
(Pupil’s I), 50¢ 

EARLY OLD TESTAMENT TIMES 
(Pupil’s II), 50¢ 

LIVING AND WORKING IN OUR 
COUNTRY, by Edna M. Baxter 
(Teacher’s), $2 

A STUDY OF THE GOSPELS, by Alleen 
Moon (Teacher’s), $1.75 

A STUDY OF THE GOSPELS (Pupil’s), 
65¢ 


For Grades 7 and/or 8 
WHEN ARE WE PATRIOTIC? by Fran- 
ces Nall (Teacher’s), $1.75 


The Protestant Council 
“Released Time” Texts 


(Developed by the Protestant Council of the City of 


New York) 


All Abingdon Press texts written by Imogene M. 


McPherson and Florence M. Taylor. 


For Grades 3 and/or 4 


IF WE HAD LIVED IN BIBLE TIMES, PART 
I, UNITS 1 and 2 (Teacher’s), $2 

IN THE TENTS OF THE SHEPHERDS 
(Pupil’s, Unit 1), 25¢ 

IN THE HOUSE OF THE LORD (Pupil’s, Unit 
2), 25¢ ve 

IF WE HAD LIVED IN BIBLE TIMES, PART 
II, UNITS 3 and 4 (Teacher’s), $2 

NEIGHBORS IN NAZARETH: WHEN JESUS 
WAS A BOY (Pupil’s, Unit 3), 25¢ 

DWELLERS IN PALESTINE: WHEN JESUS 
WAS A MAN (Pupil’s, Unit 4), 25¢ 


For Grades 5 and for 6 


THE STORY THE BIBLE TELLS, PART I, 
UNITS 1 and 2 (Teacher’s), $2 

BECOMING A NATION OF GOD: FROM 
ABRAHAM TO DAVID (Pupil’s, Unit 
1), 25¢ 

THE VOICE OF GOD: STORIES ObStEE 
PROPHETS (Pupil’s, Unit 2), 25¢ 

THE STORY THE BIBLE TELLS, PART II, 
UNITS 3 and 4 (Teacher’s), $2 

BEHOLD, THY KING COMETH! (Pupil’s, Unit 
3), 25¢ 

HE HATH ANOINTED ME: JESUS AND THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD (Pupil’s, Unit 4), 
25¢ 


For Grades 7, 8, and/or 9 


THE CHRISTIAN WAY OF LIFE, PART I, 
UNITS 1 and 2 (Teacher’s), $2.50 

PIONEERS OF THE WAY: THE BEGIN- 
NINGS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
(Pupil’s, Unit 1), 25¢ 

FOLLOWERS OF THE WAY: THE GROWTH 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
(Pupil’s, Unit 2), 25¢ 

THE CHRISTIAN WAY OF LIFE, PART II, 
UNITS 3 and 4 (Teacher’s), $2.50 

BEING CHRISTIAN TODAY (Pupil’s, Unit 3), 
25¢ 

YOU—AND THE CHRISTIAN WAY (Pupil’s, 
Unit 4),25¢ 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 


